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CHAPTER XVI. 


“4 POOR CHAP AS IS ALLUS 1’ 
TROUBLE.” 


“Tr was nothing but a chance, after 
all,’’ said Murdoch to Rachel Ffrench, 
just as he had said to Haworth. “It 
happened that I was the first to see 
the danger.’’ 

She stood opposite to him upon the 
hearth in her father’s house. Neither 
of them had sat down. She rested 
her arm upon the low mantelpiece and 
played with a flower she held in her 
hand. She looked at the flower as she 
made her reply. 

“You think of it very lightly,” 
she said with rather cold deliberate- 
ness. He did not regard her furtively 
as Haworth had done. Raising her eyes 
suddenly, after she had said this, she 
met his, which were fixed upon her. 

“No,” he answered. ‘‘ Not lightly 
at all. It was a horrible thing. I 
shall never forget it.” 

She shuddered. 

“Nor I,” she said. 

Then she added, rather in the tone 
of one reluctantly making a con- 
fession— 

“T have not slept easily through 
one night since.” 

“ That is very natural,” he returned ; 
“but the feeling will wear away.” 

He would have left her then, but 
she stopped him with a gesture. 

“ Wait a moment,” she said. “ There 
is something else.” 
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He paused as she bade him. A 
slight colour rose to her cheek. 

** When I spoke,” she said, “I did 
not understand at all what had hap- 
pened — not at all. I was stunned 
and angry. I thought that if I was 
too near you, you might have spoken 
instead of doing as you did.” Then 
with studied coldness and meeting his 
gaze fully, ‘“‘It would have been a 
vile thing to have said—if I had un- 
derstood.” 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘It would 
have been a vile thing, if you had 
understood; but you did not, and I 
realized that when I had time to think 
over it coolly.” 

“Then at first,’ she put it to him, 
“it made you angry?” 

“Yes. I had run some risk, you 
know, and had had the luck to save 
your life.” 

The interview ended here, and it 
was some time before they met again. 

But Murdoch heard of her often ; so 
often indeed that she was kept pretty 
constantly before him. He heard of 
her from Haworth, from the Briarleys, 
from numberless sources. 

It became her caprice to make a 
kind of study of the people around 
her, and to find entertainment in it. 
When she drove through the streets of 
the little town, past the workmen’s 
cottages, and the Works themselves, 
shé}was stared at and commented upon. 
Her beauty, her dress, her manners, 
roused the beholders either to lavish 
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or grudging acknowledgment. Dirty 
children sometimes followed her car- 
riage, and on its stopping at any point 
a small crowd gathered about it. 

“She’s bin here agen,” shouted 
Granny Dixon one evening as Mur- 
doch took a seat near her chair. 

“Whot”’ he asked. 

‘Her. That lass o’ Ffrench’s—th’ 
one I conna bide. She mak’s out 
she’s ta’en a fancy to our Janey. I 
dunnot believe her,” at a louder pitch 
and with vigorous nods. 

“Tha nasty tempert owd body!” 
cried Mrs. Briarley sotto voce. ‘‘Get 
out wi’ thee !” 

** What art tha sayin’?’’ demanded 
her guest. ‘ Dunnot tell me tha wur 
sayin’ nowt. I saw thee.’’ 

“T—I wur sayin’ it wur a bad day 
fur th’ wash,” faltered the criminal, 
“‘an’ fur them as had rumatiz. How’s 
—how’s thine, Misses?” 

**Tha’rt tellin’ a lee,” was the re- 
joinder. “Tha wert sayin’ summat ill 
o’ me. I caught thee at it.” 


Then going back to the subject and 
turning to Murdoch : 


“‘T dunnot believe her! She cares 
nowt fur nowt at th’ top o’ th’ earth 
buthersen. She set here to-day gettin’ 
*em to mak’ foo’s o’ theersens because 
it happent to suit her. She’s getten 
nowt better to do an’ she wants to 

s th’ toime—if, theer’s nowt else 
at th’ back on it. She’s Will Ffrench 
ower agen. She conna mak’ a foo’ 
o’ me.”’ 

“He made foo’ enow o’ thee i’ 
his day,” commented Mrs, Briarley, 
cautiously. 

Granny Dixon favoured her with a 
sharper glance than before. 

“Tha’rt sayin’ summat ill agen,” 
she cried. ‘‘ Howd thy tongue !” 

“Eh!” whimpered the poor woman. 
“ A body dare na say theer soul’s theer 
own when hoo’s about—hoo’s that 
sharp an’ ill-farrant.” 

A few minutes after, Briarley came 
in. Janey piloted him and he entered 
with a smile at once apologetic and 
encouraging. 

“ He wur theer,” said Janey. “ But 
he had na had nowt.” 
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Briarley sidled forward and seated 
himself upon the edge of a chair ; his 
smile broadened steadily, but he was 
in a tremendous minority. Granny 
Dixon transfixed him with her baleful 
eye, and under its influence the smile 
graduated from exhilarated friendli- 
ness to gravity, from gravity to gentle 
melancholy, from melancholy to deep- 
est gloom. But at this stage a happy 
thought struck him and he beamed 

ain. 

‘« How—how art tha doin’, Misses?” 
he quavered. “TI hope tha’rt makin’ 
thysen comfortable.’’ 

The reception this polite anxiety 
met with was not encouraging. Granny 
Dixon’s eye assumed an expression still 
more baleful. 

‘‘Tha’st been at it agen,” she shouted. 
“Tha’st been at it agen. Tha’ll neer 
git none o’ my brass to spend at th’ 
ale-house. Mak’ sure o’ that.” 

Mr. Briarley turned his attention to 
the fire again. Melancholy was upon 
the point of marking him for her own, 
when the most delicate of tacts came to 
his rescue. 

“Tt is na thy brass we want, 
Misses,” he proclaimed. “ It’s—it’s 
thy comp’ny.” And then clenched the 
matter by adding still more feebly, 
* Aye, to be sureit’s thy comp’ny, is 
na it, Sararann ? ” 

“ Aye,” faltered Mrs. Briarley, “to 
be sure.” 

“‘Tt’s nowt o’ th’ soart,” answered 
Granny Dixon, in the tone of the last 
trump. ‘An’ dunnot yo’ threep me 
down-as it is.” 

Mr. Briarley’s countenance fell. 
Mrs. Briarley shed a few natural tears 
under cover of the baby; discretion 
and delicacy forbade either to retort. 
Their venerable guest having badgered 
them into submission, glared at the 
fire with the air of one who detected 
its feeble cunning and defied it. 

It was Mr. Briarley who first at- 
tempted to recover cheerfulness. 

“Tha’st had quality to see thee, 
Sararann,” he ventured. ‘Our Jane 
towd me.” 

“‘ Aye,” answered Mrs. Briarley, 
tearfully. 
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Mr. Briarley fell into indiscreet 
reverie. 

“The chap as gets her,” he said, 
"11 get a han’some lass. I would na 
moind,” modestly, “‘I would na moind 
bein’ i’ his shoes mysen.” 

Mrs. Briarley’s smothered wrongs 
broke forth. 

“Thee!” she cried out. ‘Tha 
brazant nowt! I wonder tha’rt na 
sham’t o’ thy face—talkin’ i’ that rood 
about a lady, an’ afore thy own wife ! 
I wonder tha art na sham’t.” 

Mr. Briarley’s courage forsook him. 
He sought refuge in submissive peni- 
tence almost lachrymose. 

“T did na mean nowt, Sararann,”’ 
he protested meekly. “It wur a slip 
o’ th’ tongue, lass. I’m—I’m not th’ 
build as a young woman o’ that soart 
ud be loike to tak’ up wi’.” 

“ Yo’ wur good enow fur me onct,” 
replied Mrs. Briarley, sharply. “A 
noice un yo’ are settin’ yore wedded 
wife below other people—as if she wur 
dirt.” 

“ Aye, Sararann,” the criminal fal- 
tered, ‘“‘ I wur good enow fur yo’ but— 
but—yo——” 

But at this point he dropped his 
head upon his hand, shaking it in 
mournful contrition. 

“I’m a poor chap,” he said. “I’m 
nowt but a poor chap as is allus i’ 
trouble. I’m not th’ man yo’ ought to 
ha’ had, Sararann.’’ 

“Nay,” retorted Mrs. Briarley, “that 
tha’rt not, an’ it’s a pity tha did na 
foind that theer out twelve year ago.’’ 

Mr. Briarley shook his head with a 
still deeper depression. 

“Aye, Sararann,” 
‘seems loike it is.” 

He did not recover himself until 
Murdoch took his departure, and then 
he followed him deprecatingly to the 
door. 

“Does tha think,” he asked, ‘‘as 
that theer’s true ?” 

“That what is true?” 

“That theer th’ chaps has been 
talkin’ ower.” 

“*T don’t know,” answered Murdoch, 
“‘ what they have been talking over.” 


he answered, 
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“ They're gettin’ it goin’ among ’em 
as Haworth’s goin’ to tak’ Ffrench in 
partner.” 

Murdoch looked up the road for a 
few seconds before he replied. He 
was thinking over the events of the 
past week. 

**T do not think it is true,” he said, 
after this pause. “I don’t think it 
can be. Haworth is not the man to 
do it.” 

But the idea was such a startling 
one, presented in this form, that it 
gave him a kind of shock ; and as he 
went on his way naturally thinking 
over the matter, he derived some 
consolation from repeating aloud his 
last words : 

“No, it is not likely. 
not the man to do it.” 


Haworth is 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A FLOWER. 
Bur at last it was evident that the 
acquaintance between Haworth and 
Ffrench had advanced with great 
rapidity. Ffrench appeared at the 


Works, on an average, three or four 
times a week, and it had become a 
common affair for Haworth to spend 
an evening with him and his daughter. 
He was more comfortable in his posi- 


tion of guest in these days. Custom 
had given him greater ease and self- 
possession. After two visits he had 
begun to give himself up to feverish 
enjoyment of the hour. His glances 
were no longer furtive and embar- 
rassed. At times he reached a des- 
perate boldness. 

‘*There’s something about her,” he 
said to Murdoch, “that draws a fellow 
on and holds him off both at the same 
time. Sometimes I nigh lose my head 
when I’m with her.” 

He was moody and resentful at 
times, but he went again and again, 
and held his own after a manner. On 
the occasion of the first dinner Mr. 
Ffrench gave to his old friends, no 
small excitement was created by 
Haworth’s presence among the guests. 
The first man who, entering the room 
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with his wife and daughters, caught 
sight of his brawny frame and rather 
dogged face, faltered and grew nervous, 
and would have turned back if he had 
possessed the courage to be the first to 
protest. Everybody else lacked the 
same courage, it appeared, for nobody 
did protest openly, though there were 
comments enough made in private, and 
as much coldness of manner as good 
breeding would allow. 

Miss Ffrench herself was neither 
depressed nor ill at ease. It was 
reluctantly admitted that she had 
never appeared to greater advantage 
nor in better spirits. 

Before the evening was half over it 
was evident to all that she was not re- 
senting the presence of her father’s 
new-found friend. She listened to his 
attempts at conversation with an 
attentive and suave little smile. If 
she was amusing herself at his expense, 
she was at the same time amusing her- 
self at the expense of those who looked 
on, and was delicately defying their 
opinion. 

Jem Haworth went home excited 
and exultant when all was over. He 
lay awake through the night, and went 
down to the Works early. 

“I didn’t get the worst of it, after 
all,” he said to Murdoch.. ‘“ Let ’em 
grin and sert if they will—‘ them 
laughs that wins.’ She—she never 
was as handsome in her life as she was 
last night, and she never treated me 
as well. She never says much. She 
only Jets a fellow come nigh and talk ; 
but she treated me well—in her way.” 

“I’m going to send for my mother,” 
he said afterward, somewhat shame- 
facedly. “ I’m goin’ to begin a straight 
life ; I want naught to stand agen me. 
And if she’s here they’ll come to see 
her. I want all the chances I can 
get.” 

He wrote the letter to his mother 
the same day. 

“The old lady will be glad enough 
to come,” he said, when he had 
finished it. ‘ The finery about her will 
trouble her a bit at first, but she'll get 
over it.” 


His day's work over, Murdoch did 
not return home at once. His restless 
habit of taking long rambles across 
the country had asserted itself with 
unusual strength, of late. He spent 
little time in the house. To-night he 
was later than usual. He came in 
fagged and mud-splashed. Christian 
was leaving the room as he entered it, 
but she stopped with her hand upon 
the door. 

“We have had visitors,’’ she said. 

“Who ?” he asked. - 

“Mr, Ffrench and his daughter. 
Mr. Ffrench wanted to see you. She 
did not come in, but sat in the carriage 
outside.” 

She shut the door and came back to 
the hearth. 

“She despises us all!” she said. 
“She despises us all!” 

He had flung himself into a chair 
and lay back, clasping his hands 
behind his head and looking gloomily 
before him. 

‘‘ Sometimes I think she does,’’ he 
said. “ But what of that ?” 

She answered without looking at him. 

“To be sure,” she said. ‘ What of 
that 7” 

After a little she spoke again. 

“There is something I have thought 
of saying to you,” she said. “This is 
it. Iam happier here than I ever 
was before.” 

“T am very glad,” he answered. 

“TI never thought of being happy,” 
she went on, “ or like other women, in 
anything. I—I was different.” 

She said the words with perfect 
coldness. 

“T was different.” 

“ Different!” he echoed absently, 
and then checked himself. ‘Don’t 
say that,” he said. “Don’t think it. 
It won't do. Why shouldn’t you be 
as good and happy a woman as any 
who ever lived ?” 

She remained silent. But her silence 
only stirred him afresh. 
= “Tt is a bad beginning,” he said. 
“ T know it is because I have tried it. 
I have said to myself that I was dif- 
ferent from other men, too,” 
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He ended with an impatient move- 
ment and a sound half like a groan. 

“Here I am,” he cried, “telling 
myself it is better to battle against the 
strongest feeling of my life because I 
am ‘different’—because there is a 
kind of taint in my blood. I don’t 
begin as other men do by hoping; I 
begin by despairing, and yet I can’t 
give up. How it will end, God 
knows !” 

“T understand you better than you 
think,” she said. 

Something in her voice startled 

him. 

“ What !” 
my mother 

He stopped and gazed at her won- 
dering. Some powerful emotion he 
could not comprehend expressed itself 
in her face. 

“She does not speak of it often,” 
she said. “She thinks of it always.” 

“Yes,” he answered. “I know that. 
She is afraid. She is haunted by her 
dread of it—and,” his voice dropping, 
“so am I.” 

He felt it almost an unnatural thing 
that he should speak so freely. He 
had found it rather a difficult thing to 
accustom himself to her presence in 
the house; sometimes he had even been 
repelled by it, and yet, just at this 
moment, he felt somehow as if they 
stood upon the same platform and were 
near each other. 

“Tt will break loose some day,” he 
cried. “And the day is not far off. 
I shall run the risk and either win or 
lose. I fight hard for every day of 
dull quiet I gain. When I look back 
over the past I feel that perhaps I am 
holding a chained devil ; but when I 
look forward I forget, and doubt seems 
folly.” 

“In your place,” she said, “I would 
risk my /jfe upon it!” 

The passion in her voice amazed 
him. He comprehended even less 
clearly than before. 

“J know what it has cost,” she 
said. “No one better. I am afraid 
to pass the door of the room where it 
lies, in the dark. It is like a dead 


he exclaimed. ‘‘ Has 


” 
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thing always there. Sometimes I 
fancy it is not alone and that the 
door might open and show me some 
one with it.” 

“What do you mean?” he said. 
** You speak as if———” 

“You would not understand if I 
should tell you,” she answered a little 
bitterly. “We are not very good 
friends—perhaps we never shall be— 
but I will tell you this again, that in 
your place I would never give it up— 
never! I would be true to him, if all 
the world were against me!” 

She went away and shortly after- 
wards he left the room himself, intend- 
ing to go up stairs, 

As he reached the bottom of the 
staircase a light from above fell upon 
his face and caused him to raise it. 
The narrow passage itself was dark, 
but on the topmost stair his mother 
stood holding a lamp whose light struck 
upon him. She did not advance, 
but waited as he came upward, looking 
down at him, not speaking. Then they 
passed each other, going their separate 
ways. 


The next day Ffrench appeared in 


the engine-room itself. He had come 
to see Murdoch, and having seen him 
he went away in most excellent 
humour. 

“What's he after?” inquired Flox- 
ham, when he was gone. 

‘“‘He wants me at his house,” said 
Murdoch. “He says he needs my 
opinion in some matter.” 

He went to the house the same even- 
ing, and gave his opinion upon the 
matter in question, and upon several 
others also. In fact, Mr. Ffrench took 
possession of him as he had taken pos- 
session of the young man from Man- 
chester, and the Cumberland mechanic, 
though in this case he had different 
metal to work upon. He was amiable, 
generous, and talkative. He exhibited 
his minerals, his plans for improved 
factories and workmen's dwelling- 
houses, his little collection of models 
which had proved impracticable, and 
his books on mechanics and manufac- 
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tures. He was as generous as Haworth 
himself in the matter of his library ; 
it was at his visitor’s service whenever 
he chose. 

As they talked, Rachel Ffrench re- 
mained in the room. During the even- 
ing she went to the piano, and sitting 
down, played and sung softly, as if for 
no other ears than her own. Once, on 
her father’s leaving the room, she 
turned and spoke to Murdoch. 

“You were right in saying I should 
outlive my terror of what happened to 
me,’’ she said. “ It hasalmost entirely 
worn away.” 

“T am glad,” he answered. 

She held in her belt a flower like 
the one which had attracted Granny 
Dixon’s attention. As she crossed the 
room shortly afterward it fell upon 
the floor. She picked it up, but instead 
of replacing it, laid it carelessly upon 
the table at Murdoch’s side. 

After he had risen from his chair, 
when on the point of leaving, he stood 
near this table and almost unconsciously 
took the flower up, and when he went 
out of the house he held it in his 
fingers, 

The night was dark and his mood 
was pre-occupied. He scarcely thought 
of the path before him at all, and on 
passing through the gate he came with- 
out any warning upon a figure standing 
before it. He drew back and would 
have spoken had he been given the 
time. 

“Hush,” said Haworth’s 
“ Tt’s me, lad.” 

“What are you doing here?” asked 
Murdoch. “ Are you going in?” 

“No,” surlily, “I’m not.’’ 

Murdoch said no more. Haworth 
turned with him and strode along by 
his side. But he got over his ill- 
temper sufficiently to speak after a 
few minutes. 

“It’s the old tale,” he said. “I’m 
making a fool of myself. I can’t keep 
away. I was there last night, and to- 
night the fit came upon me so strong 
that I was bound to go. But when I 
got there I’d had time to think it over 
and I couldn’t make up my mind to 


voice. 
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go in. 
rest. 
you?” 

Murdoch explained. 

** Did you see—her ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,” restlessly, ‘have you 
naught to say about her?” 

* No,” coldly. “‘ What should I have 
to say of her? It is no business of 
mine to talk her over.”’ 

‘*You’d talk her over if you were 
in my place,”’ said Haworth. ‘ You'd 
be glad enow to do it. You'd think of 
her night and day, and grow hot and 
cold at the thought of her. You— 


I knew I'd better give her a 
What did Ffrench want of 


you don’t know her as I do—if you 
di ” 


They had reached the turn of the 
lane, and the light of the lamp, which 
stood there, fell upon them both. 
Haworth broke off his words and 
stopped under the blaze. Murdoch saw 
his face darken with bitter passion. 

“Curse you! ’’ he said; “ where did 
you get it?” 

Without comprehending him, Mur- 
doch looked down at his own hand at 
which the man was pointing, and saw 
in it the flower he had forgotten he 
held. 

“This?”’ he said, and though he did 
not know why, the blood leaped to his 
face. 

“ Aye,” said Haworth. ‘“‘ You know 
well enow what I mean. Where did 
you getit? Do you think I don’t know 
the look on it?” 

“You may, or you may not,’’ an- 
swered Murdoch. “ That is nothing to 
me. I took it up without thinking of 
it. If I had thought of it I should 
have left it where it was. I have no 
right to it—nor you either.” 

Haworth drew near to him. 

“Give it here!” he demanded, 
hoarsely. 

They stood and looked each other 
in the eye. Externally Murdoch was 
the calmer of the two, but he held in 
check a fiercer heat than he had felt 
for many a day. 

‘‘No,” he answered, “not I. Think 
over what you are doing. You will 
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not like to remember it to-morrow. 
It is not mine to give nor yours to 
take. I have done with my share of 
it—there it is.” And he crushed it in 
his hand and flinging it, exhaling its 
fragrance, upon the ground, turned 
and went his way. He had not 
intended to glance backward, but 
he was not as strong as he thought. 
He did look backward before he had 
gone ten yards, and doing so saw 
Haworth bending down and gathering 
the bruised petals from the earth. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“ HAWORTH AND CO.” 


THe next day, when he descended 
from his gig at the gates, instead of 
going to his office, Haworth went to 
the engine-room. 

“Leave your work a bit and come 
into my place,” he said to Murdoch, 
“T want you.” 

His tone was off-hand but not ill- 
humoured, There was a hint of 
embarrassment in it. Murdoch fol- 


lowed him without any words. Having 
led the way into his office, Haworth 
shut the door and faced him. 

“Can tha guess what I want?” he 
demanded. 

“No,” Murdoch answered. 

“ Well, it’s easy told. You said I'd 


be cooler to-day, and Iam. A night 
gives a man time to face a thing 
straight. I’d been making a fool of 
myself before you came up, but I 
made a bigger fool of myself afterward. 
There’s the end on it.” 

“IT suppose,” said Murdoch, “ that 
it was natural enough you should look 
at the thing differently just then. 
Perhaps I made a fool of myself too.’’ 

“You!” said Haworth, roughly. 
«You were cool enow.” 

Later Ffrench came in, and spent 
an hour with him, and after his de- 
parture Haworth made the rounds of 
the place in one of the worst of his 
moods. 

* Aye,’ said Floxham to his com- 
panion, “that’s allus th’ road when he 
shows hissen.” 
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The same day Janey Briarley pre- 
sented herself to Mr. Ffrench’s house- 
keeper, with a message from her 
mother. Having delivered the message, 
she was on her way from the house- 
keeper’s room, when Miss Ffrench, 
who sat in the drawing-rooom, spoke 
through the open door to the servant. 

“Tf that is the child,” she said, 
“bring her here to me.”’ 

Janey entered the great room, 
awe-stricken and overpowered by its 
grandeur. Miss Ffrench, who sat near 
the fire, addressed her, turning her 
head over her shoulder. 

‘*Come here,” she commanded. 

Janey advanced with something 
approaching tremor. Miss Ffrench 
was awe-inspiring anywhere, but Miss 
Ffrench amid the marvels of her own 
drawing-room, leaning back in her 
chair and regarding her confusion 
with a suggestion of friendly notice, 
was terrible. 

“Sit down,” she said, “and talk to 
me.” 

But here the practical mind rebelled 
and asserted itself, in spite of abase- 
ment of spirit. 

“T hav'n’t getten nowt to talk 
about,” said Janey, stoutly. ‘‘ What 
mun I say?” 

“‘ Anything you like,” responded 
Miss Ffvench. “I am not particular. 
There’s a chair.” 

Janey seated herself in it. It was 
a big one, in which her small form 
was lost; and her parcel was a big 
one, but Miss Ffrench did not tell her 
to put it down, so she held it on her 
knee and was almost hidden behind it. 
In fact, she presented somewhat the 
appearance of a huge newspaper pack- 
age, clasped by arms and surmounted 
by a small, sharp face and an immense 
bonnet, and with a curious appendage 
of short legs and big shoes. 

‘**T dunnot see,” the girl was saying 
mentally,'and with some distaste for her 
position, ‘‘ what she wants wi’ me.”’ 

But as she stared over the top of 
her parcel, she gradually softened. 
The child found Miss Ffrench well 
worth looking at. 
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“ Eh!” she announced, with admir- 
ing candour.. “Eh! but tha art 
han’some !”’ 

“Am I?” 
** Thank you.” 

“ Aye,” answered Janey, “tha art. 
I nivver seed no lady loike thee afore, 
let alone a young woman, I’ve said 
so mony a toime to Mester Murdoch.” 

“Have yout” 

“Aye, I’m allus talkin’ to him 
about thee.” 

‘‘That’s kind,”’ said Rachel F french. 
**T daresay he enjoys it. Who is he!” 

“Him!” exclaimed Janey. ‘‘ Dost 
na tha know him? Him as was at our 
house th’ day yo’ coom th’ first toime. 
Him as dragged thee out o’ th’ engine.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Ffrench, “ the 
engineer.”’ 

“ Aye,” in a tone of some discom- 
fiture. ‘ He’s a engineer, but he’s 
na th’ common workin’ soart. Granny 
Dixon says he’s getten gentlefolks’ 
ways.” 

“‘T should think,” remarked Miss 
Ffrench, “that Mrs. Dixon knew.” 


said Rachel Ffrench. 


“Aye, she’s used to gentlefolk. 
They've takken notice on her i’ her 


young days. 
feyther.” 

“She gave me to understand as 
much,” responded Miss F french, 
smiling pleasantly at the recollection 
this brought to her mind. 

Yo’ see mother an’ me thinks a 
deal o’ Mester Murdoch, because he is 
na one o’ th’ drinkin’ soart,”’ pro- 
ceeded Janey. ‘ He’s th’ steady koind 
as is fond o’ books, an’ th’ loike. He 
does na mak’ much at his trade, but he 
knows more than yo’d think for, to 
look at him.” 

“That is good news,” said Miss 
Ffrench, cheerfully. 

Janey rested her chin upon her 
parcel, warming to the subject. 

“T should na wonder if he getten 
to be a rich mon some o’ these days,” 
he went on. ‘“ He's getten th’ 
makin’s on it in him, if he has th’ 
luck an’ looks sharp about him. I 
off'n tell him he mun look sharp.” 

She became so communicative in- 


She knowed thy grand- 
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deed, that Miss Ffrench found herself 
well entertained. She heard the de- 
tails of Haworth’s history, the reports 
of his prosperity and growing wealth, 
the comments his hands had made upon 
herself, and much interesting news 
concerning the religious condition of 
Broxton and “ th’ chapel.” 

It was growing dusk when the in- 
terview ended, and when she went 
away Janey carried an additional 
bundle. - 

“Does tha allus dress i’ this road?” 
she had asked her hostess, and the 
question had suggested to Miss Ffrench 
a whimsical idea. She took the child 
up stairs and gave her maid orders to 
produce all the cast-off finery she could 
find, and then she had stood by and 
looked on as Janey made her choice. 

“She stood theer laughin’ while I 
picked th’ things out,” said Janey 
afterward. “I dunnot know what she 
wur laughin’ at. Yo’ nivver know 
whether she’s makin’ game on you or 
not,” 

**T dunnot see as theer wur owt to 
laugh at,” said Mrs. Briarley, indig- 
nantly. 

‘*Nay,’’ said Janey, “nor me neyther; 
but she does na laugh when theer’s 
owt to laugh at—that’s th’ queer part 
o’ it. She said as I could ha’ more 
things when I coom agen. I would 
na go if it wur na fur that.” 

Even his hands found out at this 
time that Haworth was ill at ease. 
His worst side showed itself in his 
intercourse with them. He was over- 
bearing and difficult to please. He 
found fault and lost his temper over 
trifles, and showed a restless, angry 
desire to assert himself. 

‘** T’ll show you who's master here, 
my lads,” he would say. ‘“T'll ha’ no 
dodges. It’s Haworth that’s th’ head 
o’ this concern. Whoever comes in or 
out, this here’s ‘Haworth’s.’ Clap 
that i’ your pipes and smoke it.” 

‘‘Summat’s up,” said Floxham. 
“Summat’s up. Mark yo’ that.” 

Murdoch looked on with no incon- 
siderable anxiety. The intercourse 
between himself and Haworth had 
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been broken in upon. It had received 
its first check months before, and in 
these days neither was in the exact 
mood for a renewal of it. Haworth 
wore a forbidding air. His rough 
good-fellowship was a thing of the 
past. He made no more boisterous 
jokes, no more loud boasts. At times 
his silence was almost morose. He 
was not over civil even to Ffrench, 
who came oftener than ever, and whose 
manner was cheerful to buoyancy. 

Matters had remained in this con- 
dition for a couple of months, when, 
on his way home late one night, 
Murdoch’s attention was arrested by 
the fact that a light burned in the 
room used by the master of the Works 
as his office. 

He stopped in the road to look up 
at it. He could scarcely, at first, 
believe the evidence of his senses. 
The place had been closed and locked 
hours before, when Haworth had left 
it with Ffrench, with whom he was to 
dine. It was nearly midnight, and 
certainly an unlawful hour for such a 
light to show itself, but there it burned 
steadily amid the darkness of the night. 

“Tt doesn’t seem likely that those 
who had reason to conceal themselves 
would set a light blazing,” Murdoch 
thought. “‘ But if there’s mischief at 
work there’s no time to waste.” 

There was only one thing to do, and 
he did it, making the best of his way 
to the spot. 

The gate was thrown open, and the 
door of entrance yielded to his hand. 
Inside, the darkness was profound, 
but when he found the passage leading 
to Haworth’s room, he saw the door 
was ajar and the light still burned. 
On reaching this door he stopped short. 
There was no need for his going in. 
It was Haworth himself who was in 
the room—Haworth, who lay with 
arms folded on the table, and his head 
resting upon them. 

Murdoch turned away, and as he 
did so the man heard him for the first 
time. He lifted his head and looked 
round, speaking loudly. 

“‘ Who's there?” he demanded. 
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There was no help for it. Murdoch 
pushed the door open and stood before 
him. 

“Murdoch,” he said. “I saw the 
light, and it brought me up.” 

Haworth gave him a grudging look. 

“* Come in,” he said. 

“Do you want me?” Murdoch 
asked. 

** Aye,” he answered, dully, “I think 
I do.” 

Murdoch stood and looked at him. 
He did not sit down. A mysterious 
sense of embarrassment held him in 
check. 

“What is wrong?”’ he asked, in a 
lowered voice. He hardly knew it for 
his own. 

“Wrong?” echoed Haworth. 
“Naught. I’ve—been taking leave of 
the place—that’s all.” 

Yo’ have been doing what?” 
said Murdoch. 

“Taking leave of the place. 
given it up.” 

His visitor uttered a passionate 
ejaculation. 

“You are mad! ” he said. 

“ Aye,” bitterly. ‘ Mad enow.” 

The next instant a strange sound 
burst from him,—a terrible sound, 
forced back at its birth. His struggle 
to suppress it shook him from head to 
foot ; his hands clenched themselves as 
if each were a vice. Murdoch turned 
aside. 

When it was over, and the man 
raised his face, he was trembling still, 
and white witha kind of raging shame. 

“Blast you!” he cried, “if there’s 
ever aught in your face that minds me 
o’ this, P1I—T'll kill you!” 

This Murdoch did not answer at 
all. There was enough to say. 

“You are going to share it with 
Ffrench ¢” he said. 

“Aye, with that fool. He’s been 
at me from th’ start. Naught would 
do him but he must have his try at it. 
Let him. He shall play second fiddle, 
by the Lord Harry!” 

He began plucking at some torn 
scraps of paper, and did not let them 
rest whiJe he spoke. 


I've 
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“ T’ve been over th’ place from top 
to bottom,’ he said. I held out until to- 
night. To-night I give in, and as soon 
as Ileft’emIcamehere. Ten minutes 
after it was done I'd have undone it if 
I could—Id have undone it. But it’s 
done, and there’s an end on it.’’ 

He threw the scraps of paper 
aside and clenched his hand, speaking 
through his teeth. 

“‘She’s never given me a word to 
hang on,” he said, ‘“‘and I’ve done it 
for her. I’ve give up what I 
worked for and boasted on, just to be 
brought nigher to her. She knows 
I’ve done it,—she knows it, though 
she’s never owned it by a look,—and 
I'll make that enough.” 

“Tf you make your way with her,” 
said Murdoch, “ you have earned all 
you won.” 

“ Aye,” was the grimanswer. “I’ve 
earned it.” - 

And soon after the light in the 
window went out, and they parted 
outside and went their separate ways 
in the dark. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AN UNEXPECTED GUEST. 


Berore the week's end, all Broxton 
had heard the news. Inthe Works, be- 
fore and after working hours, groups 
gathered together to talk it over. 
Haworth was going to “tak’ Ffrench 
in partner.” It was hard to believe it, 
and the general opinion expressed 
was neither favourable nor compli- 
mentary. ‘‘ Haworth and Ffrench !”’ 
said Floxham, in sarcastic mood, 
“ Haworth and Co.,—an’ a noice chap 
Co. is to ha’ i’ a place. Wen 
ha’ patent silver-mounted back-action 
puddlin’-rakes afore long, lads, if Co. 
gets his way.” 

Upon the occasion of the installation 
of the new partner, however, there 
was a natural tendency to conviviality. 
Not that the ceremony in question was 
attended with any special manifesta- 
tion on the part of the individuals 
most concerned, Ffrench’s appearance 
at the Works was its chief feature, 
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but, the day’s labour being at an end, 
several gentlemen engaged in the va- 
rious departments scorning to neglect 
an opportunity, retired to the ‘“‘ Who'd 
’a’ Thowt it,” and promptly rendered 
themselves insensible through the 
medium of beer, assisted by patriotic 
and somewhat involved speeches. 

Mr. Briarley, returning to the bosom 
of his family at a late hour, sat down 
by his fireside and wept copiously. 

“T’m a poor chap, Sararann,”’ he 
remarked. “TI shall ne’er get took in 
partner by nobody. I'm not i’ luck 
loike some—an’ I nivver wur, ’ceptin’ 
when I getten thee.” 

“Tf tha’d keep thy nose out o’ th’ 
beer-mug tha’d do well enow,’’ said 
Mrs. Briarley. 

But this did not dispel Mr. Briarley’s 
despondency. He only wept afresh. 

“* Nay, Sararann,” he said, “it is na 
beer, it’s misforchin. I allus wur 
misforchnit—’ceptin’ when I getten 
thee.” 

“Things is i’ a bad way,’’ he pro- 
ceeded, afterward. “Things is i’ a 
bad way. I nivver seed’em i’ th’ reet 
leet till I heerd Foxy Gibbs mak’ his 
speech to-neet. Th’ more beer he 
getten th’ elyquenter he wur. Theer'll 
be trouble wi’ th’ backbone an’ sinoo, 
if theer is na summat done.” 

“ What art tha drivin’ at?” fretted 
his wife. “I canna mak’ no sense out 
o’ thee.” 

“Canna tha?” he 
‘Canna thee, Sararann? 
dunnot wonder. 


responded. 

Well, I 
It wur a good bit 
afore I straightened it out mysen. 
Happen I hannot getten things as they 


mout be yet. Theer wur a good deal 
o’ talk an’ a good deal o’ beer, anda 
man as has been misforchnit is loike to 
be slow.” 

After which he fell into a deep and 
untroubled slumber, and it being found 
impossible to rouse him, he spent the 
remainder of the night in Granny 
Dixon’s chair by the fire, occasionally 
startling the echoes of the silent room 
by a loud and encouraging “ Eer-eer!”’ 

During the following two weeks, 
Haworth did not go to the Ffrench’s. 
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He spent his nights at his own house 
in dull and sullen mood. At the 
Works, he kept his word as regarded 
Ffrench. That gentleman’s lines had 
scarcely fallen in pleasant places. His 
partner was gruff and authoritative, 
and not given to enthusiasm. There 
were times when only his own 


good-breeding preserved the outward 
smoothness of affairs. 

“ But,” he said to his daughter, 
“one does not expect good manners of 
They are not his 


a man like that. 
Sorte.” 

At the end of the two weeks there 
came one afternoon a message to 
Haworth in his room. Murdoch was 
with him whenitarrived. He read it, 
and, crushing it in his hand, threw it 
into the fire. 

“‘ They're a nice lot,” he said with a 
short laugh, “‘ coming down on a fellow 
like that.” 

And then an oath broke from him. 

“T’ve give up two or three things,” 
he said, “‘and they’reamong’em. It’s 
th’ last time, and 

He took down his overcoat and 
began to put it on. 

“Tell ’em,”’ he said to Murdoch as 
he went out,—‘*‘tell em I’m gone home, 
and sha’n’t be back till morning. 
Keep the rest to yourself.” 

He went out, shutting the door with 
a bang. Murdoch stood at the win- 
dow and watched him drive away in 
his gig. 

He was scarcely out of sight before 
a carriage appeared, moving at a very 
moderate pace. It was a bright though 
cold day, and the top of the carriage 
was thrown back, giving the occupant 
the benefit of the sunshine. The 
occupant in question was Rachel 
Ffrench, who looked up and bestowed 
upon the figure at the window a 
slight gesture of recognition. 

Murdoch turned away with an im- 
patient movement after she had passed. 
“Pooh !” he said, angrily. ‘“ He's a 
fool.” 

By midnight of the same day 
Haworth had had time to half forget 
his scruples. He had said to his 
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visitors what he had said to Murdoch, 
with his usual frankness, 

“It’s the last time. We've done 
with each other after this, you know. 
It’s the last time. Make the most on it.” 

There was a kind of desperate exul- 
tation in his humour. If he had 
dared, he would have liked to fling 
aside every barrier of restraint and 
show himself at his worst, defying the 
world ; but fear held him in check, as 
nothing else would have done,—an 
abject fear of consequences. 

By midnight the festivities were at 
their height. He himself was boister- 
ous with wine and excitement. He had 
stood up at the head of his table and 
made a blatant speech and roared a 
loud song, and had been laughed at and 
applauded. 

“Make the most on it,” he kept 
saying. ‘It'll be over by cock-crow. 
It’s a bit like a chap’s funeral.”’ 

He had just seated himself after 
this, and was pouring out a great glass 
of wine, when a servant entered the 
room and spoke to him in a low tone. 

“A lady, sir, as come in a cab, 
and ” And then the door opened 
again, and every one turned to look at 
the woman who stood upon the thresh- 
old. She was a small woman, dressed 
in plain country fashion; she had 
white hair, and a fresh bloom on her 
cheeks, and her eyes were bright with 
timorous excitement and joy. 

“Jem,” she faltered, “it’s me, my 
dear.”’ 

Haworth stared at her as if stunned. 
At first his brain was not clear enough 
to take in the meaning of her presence, 
but as she approached him and laid her 
basket down and took his hand, the 
truth revealed itself to him. 

“It’s me, my dear,” she repeated, 
“‘accordin’ to prowge. I didn’t know 
you had comp’ny 

She turned i: those who sat about 
the table and made a little rustic 
courtesy. A dead calm seemed to take 
possession of one and all. They did 
not glance at each other, but looked at 
her as she stood by Haworth, holding 
his hand, waiting for him to kiss her. 
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“He's so took by surprise,” she 
said, ‘‘he doesn’t know what to say. 
He wasn’t expecting me so soon,” 
laughing proudly. ‘ That’s it. I’m 
his mother, ladies and gentlemen.” 

Haworth made a sign to the servant 
who waited. 

“Bring a plate here,” he said. 
‘“‘ She'll sit down with us.” 

The order was obeyed, and she sat 
down at his right hand, fluttered and 
beaming. 

“You're very good not to mind me,” 
she said. ‘I didn’t think of there 
bein’ comp’ny—and gentry, too.” 

She turned to a brightly-dressed 
girl at her side and spoke to her. 

“ He’s my only son, Miss, and me a 
widder, an’ he’s allers been just what 
you see him now. He was good from 
the time he was an infant. He's been 
a pride an’ a comfort to me since the 
day he were born.” 

The girl stared at her with a look 
which was almost a look of fear. She 
answered her in a hushed voice. 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” she said. 

“ There's 


“Yes, Miss,” happily. 
not many mothers as can say what I 
can. He’s never been ashamed of me, 


hasn’t Jem. If I'd have been a lady 
born, he couldn’t have showed me 
more respect than he has, nor been 
more kinder.” 

The girl did not answer this time. 
She looked down at her plate, and her 
hand trembled as she pretended to 
occupy herself with the fruit upon it. 
Then she stole a glance at the rest,—a 
glance at once guilty, and defiant of 
the smile she expected to see. But 
the smile was not there. 

The only smile to be seen was upon 
the face of the little countrywoman 
who regarded them all with innocent 
reverence, and was in such bright good 
spirits that she did not even notice 
their silence. 

“T’ve had a long journey,” she said, 
“‘an’ I’ve been pretty flustered, through 
not bein’ used totravel. I don’t know 
how I’d have borne up at first—bein’ 
flustered so—if it hadn’t been for 
everybody bein’ so good to me. I'd 
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mention my son when I had to ask 
anything, an’ they’d smile as good- 
natured as could be, an’ tell me in a 
minute.” 

The multiplicity of new dishes and 
rare wines bewildered her, but she 
sat through the repast simple and 
unashamed. 

“‘ There’s some as wouldn’t like me 
bein’ so ignorant,” she said, “‘ but Jem 
doesn’t mind.” 

The subject of her son’s virtues was 
an inexhaustible one. The silence 
about her only gave her courage and 
eloquence. His childish strength and 
precocity, his bravery, his good temper, 
his generous ways, were her themes, 

“ He come to me in time of trouble,” 
she said, “an’ he made it lighter—an’ 
he’s been makin’ it lighter ever since. 
Who'd have thought that a simple body 
like me would ever have a grand home 
like this—and it earned and bought by 
my own son? I beg your pardon, 
ladies and gentlemen,” looking round 
with happy tears. “TI didn’t go to do 
it, an’ there’s no reason for it, except 
me bein’ took a little by surprise 
through not bein’ exactly prepared for 
such a grand place an’ gentlefolk’s 
comp’ ny, as is so good an’ understands 
a mother's feelin’s.” 

When the repast was at an end, she 
got up and made her little courtesy to 
them all again. If the gentlefolk 
would excuse her, she would bid them 
good-night. She was tired and not 
used +o late hours. 

To the girl who had sat at her side 
she gave an admiring smile of farewell. 

“You're very pretty, my dear,” she 
said, “if I may take the liberty, bein’ 
an old woman. Good-night! God 
bless you!” 

When she was gone, the girl lay 
forward, her face hidden upon her 
arms on the table. For a few seconds 
no one spoke ; then Haworth looked 
up from his plate, on which he had kept 
his eyes fixed, and broke the stillness. 

“If there'd been a fellow among 
you that had dared to show his teeth,” 
he said, “ I'd have wrung his accursed 
neck |” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
MISS FFRENCH MAKES A CALL. 


Tue following Sunday morning, the 
congregation of Broxton Chapel was 
thrown into a state of repressed ex- 
citement. Haworth’s carriage, with 
acouple of servants, brought his 
mother to enjoy Brother Hicks’s 
eloquence. To the presence of the 
carriage and servants Haworth had 
held firm. Upon the whole, he would 
have preferred that she should have 
presented herself at the door of Brox- 
ton Old Church, which was under the 
patronage of the county families and 
honoured by their presence; but the 
little woman had exhibited such un- 
easiness at his unfolding his plan of 
securing the largest and handsomest 
pew for her that he had yielded the 
point. 

“T’ve always been a chapel-goin’ 
woman, Jem,’’ she had said, “ an’ I 
wouldn't liketo change. An’ I should 
feel freer where there's not so many 
gentlefolk.” 

The carriage and the attending ser- 
vants she had submitted to with simple 
obedience. There were no rented 
pews in Broxton Chapel, and she took 
her seat among the rest, innocently 
unconscious of the sensation her ap- 
pearance had created. Every. matron 
of the place had had time to learn who 
she was, and to be filled with curiosity 
concerning her. 

Janey Briarley, by whose side she 
chanced to sit, knew more than all the 
rest, and took her under her protection 
at once. 

‘‘Tha’st getten th’ wrong hymn- 
book,” she whispered audibly, having 
glanced at the volume the servant 
handed to her. ‘ We dunnot use 
Wesley aw th’ toime. We use Mester 
Hixon’s ‘Songs o’ Grace.’ Tha can 
look on wi’ me.” 

Her delicate attentions and ex- 
perience quite won Dame Haworth’s 
motherly heart. “I never see a 
sharper little thing,” she said, 
admiringly, afterward, “nor a old- 


fashioneder. There wasn’t a tex’ as 
she didn’t find immediate, nor yet a 
hymn.” 

“Bless us!” said Mrs. Briarley, 
laboriously lugging the baby home- 
ward, ‘ And to think o’ her bein’ th’ 
mistress 0’ that big house, wi’ aw them 
chaps i’ livery at her beck an’ call. 
Why, she’s nowt but a common body, 
Jane Ann. She thanked thee as simple 
as ony other woman mought ha’ done ! 
She’s noan quality. She'd getten a 
silk gown on, but it wur a black un, 
an’ not so mich as a feather i’ her 
bonnet. I’d ha’ had a feather, if I'd 
ha’ been her—a feather sets a body 
off. But-that’s allus th’ road wi’ folk 
as has brass—they nivver know how 
to spend it,” 

“Nay,” said Janey, “she is na 
quality ; but she’s getten a noice way 
wi her. Haworth is na quality 
hissen.” 

‘She wur a noice-spoken owd body,” 
commented Mrs. Briarley. ‘“Seemt 
loike she took a fancy to thee.” 

Janey turned the matter over 
mentally, with serious thrift. 

*“T should na moind it if she did,’’ 
she replied. ‘She'll ha’ plenty to gi’ 
away.” 

It was not long before they knew 
her well. She was a cheerful and 
neighbourly little soul, and through 
the years of her prosperity had been 
given to busy and kindly charities. 

In her steadfast and loving deter- 
mination to please her son, she gave 
up her rustic habit of waiting upon 
herself, and wore her best gown every 
day in spite of pangs of conscience. 
She rode instead of walked, and made 
courageousefforts to become accustomed 
to the size and magnificence of the big 
rooms, but notwithstanding her faith- 
fulness, she was a little restless. 

‘“‘ Not bein’ used to it,” she said, “I 
get a little lonesome or so — sometimes, 
though not often, my dear.” 

She had plenty of time to feel at a 
loss. Her leisure was not occupied by 
visitors. Broxton discussed her and 
smiled at her rather good-naturedly 
than otherwise. It was not possible 


ens 
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to suspect her of any ill, but it was 
scarcely to be anticipated that people 
would go to see her. One person 
came, however, facing public opinion 
with her usual calmness— Rachel 
Ffrench, who presented herself one 
day and made her a rather long call. 

On hearing her name announced, 
the little woman rose tremulously. 
She was tremulous because she was 
afraid that she could not play her 
part as mistress of her son’s house- 
hold to his honour. When Miss 
Ffrench advanced, holding out her 
gloved hand, she gave her a startled 
upward glance and dropped a little 
courtesy. 

For a moment, she forgot to ask her 
to be seated. When she recollected 
herself, and they sat down opposite to 
each other, she could at first only look 
at her visitor in silence. 

But Miss Ffrench was wholly at 
ease. She enjoyed the rapturous 


wonder she had excited with all her 
heart. 
come. 

“Tt must be very pleasant for Mr. 


She was very glad she had 


Haworth to have you here,” she said. 

The woman started. A flush of joy 
rose upon her withered face. Her 
comprehension of her son’s prosperity 
had been a limited one. Somehow she, 
had never thought of this. Here was 
a beautiful, high-bred woman to whom 
he must be in a manner near, since 
she spoke of him in this way—as if he 
had been a gentleman born. 

“Jem?” she faltered, innocently. 
“Yes, ma'am. I hope so. He’s—he’s 
told me so.” 

Then she added, in some hurry : 

“Not that I can be much comp’ny 
to him—it isn’t that; if he hadn’t 
been what he is, and had the friends 
he has, I couldn’t be much comp’ny for 
him. An’ as it is, it’s not likely he 
can need a old woman as much as his 
goodness makes him say he does.”’ 

Rachel Ffrench regarded her with 
interest. 

“He is very good,” she remarked, 
“and has a great many friends I dare 
say. My father admires him greatly.” 
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“Thank you, ma’‘am,” brightly, 
‘‘though there’s no one could help it. 
His goodness to me is more than J can 
tell, an’ it’s no wonder that others sees 
it in him an’ is fond of him accordin.’” 

‘No, it’s no wonder.” in a tone of 
gentle encouragement. 

The flush upon the withered cheek 
deepened, and the old eyes lit up. 

“He’s thirty-two year old, Miss,” 
said the loving creature, “an’ the 
time’s to come yet when he’s done a 
wrong or said a harsh word. He was 
honest an’ good as a child, an’ he’s 
honest and good as a man. His old 
mother can say it from the bottom of 
her full heart.” 

“It’s a very pleasant thing to be 
able to say,” remarked her visitor. 

“Tt’s the grateful pride of my life 
that I can say it,” with fresh tender- 
ness. “ An’ to think that prosperity 
goes with it too. I’ve said to myself 
that I wasn’t worthy of it, because I 
couldn’t never be grateful enough. He 
might have been prosperous, and not 
what he is. Many a better woman 
than me has had that grief to bear, 
an’ I’ve been spared it.” 

When Miss Ffrench returned to her 
carriage she wore a reflective look. 
When she had seated herself comfort- 
ably, she spoke aloud : 

“No, there are ten chances to one 
that she will never see the other side 
at all. There is not a man or woman 
in Broxton who would dare to tell her. 
I would not do it myself.” 

When Haworth returned at night 
he heard the particulars of the visit, 
as he had known he should when 
Ffrench had told him that it was his 
daughter’s intention to call that day. 

“The beautifulest young lady my 
old eyes ever saw, my dear,” his mother 
said again and again. ‘“ And to think 
of her coming to see me, as if I’d been 
a lady like herself.” 

Haworth spoke but little. He sel- 
dom said much in these days. He sat 
at the table drinking his after-dinner 
wine, and putting a question now and 
then. 

“What did she say?” he asked. 
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She stopped to think. 

“ P’raps it was me that said most,” 
she answered, “ though I didn’t think 
so then. She asked a question or so 
an’ seemed to like to listen. I was 
tellin’ her what a son you'd been to 
me, an’ how happy I was an’ how 
thankful I was.” 

“ She’s not one that says much,” he 
said, without looking up from the glass 
on which his eyes had been fixed. 
“That’s her way.” 

She replied with a question put 
timidly. 

“You've knowed her a good bit, I 
dare say, my dear?” 
“ No,” uneasily. 

so, that’s all.” 

‘* But it’s been long enough for her 
to find out that what I said to her was 
true. I didn’t tell her what was new 
to her, my dear. I see that by her 
smile, an’ the kind way she listened. 
She’s got a beautiful smile, Jem, an’ 
a beautiful sweet face.” 

When they parted for the night, he 
drew from his pocket a bank-note and 
handed it to her. 

‘‘T’ve been thinking,” he said awk- 
wardly, “that it would be in your line 
to give summat now and then to some 
o’ the poor lot that’s so thick here. 
There’s plenty on ’em, an’ p'raps it 
wouldn’t be a bad thing. There’s not 
many that’s fond of givin’. Let's set 
the gentry a fashion.” 

“Jem!” she said. “My dear! 
there isn’t nothin’ that would make me 
no happier—nothin’ in the world.” 

“ Tt won’t do overmuch good, may 
be,” he returned. ‘More than half 
on ’em don’t deserve it, but give it to 
‘em if you've a fancy for it. I don’t 
grudge it.” 

There were tears of joy in her eyes. 
She took his hand and held it, fondling 
it. 

“T might have knowed it,” she said, 
“ an’ I don’t deserve it for holdin’ back 
an’ feelin’ a bit timid, as I have done. 
I’ve thought of it again and again, 
when I’ve been a trifle lonesome with 
you away. There’s many a poor 
woman as is hard worked that I might 
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help, and children too, may be, me 
bein’ so fond of ’em.” 

She drew nearer still and laid her 
hand on his arm. 

“T always was fond of ’em,”’ she 
said, “‘always—an’ I’ve thought that, 
sometimes, my dear, there might be 
little things here as I might help to 
care for, an’ as would be fond of me.’’ 

“Tf there was children,” she went 
on, “I should get used to it quick. 
They'd take away the—the bigness, 
an’ make me forget it.” 

But he did not answer nor look at 
her, though she felt his arm tremble. 

‘*T think they'd be fond of me,” she 
said, “ them an’—an’ her too, whomso- 
ever she might be. She'd be a lady, 
Jem, but she wouldn’t mind my ways, 
I dare say, an’ I’d do my best with all 
my heart. I'd welcome her, an’ give 
up my place here to her, joyful. It’s 
a place fitter for a lady such as she 
would be—God bless her—than for 
me.” And she patted his sleeve and 
bent her face that she might kiss his 
hand. 


CHAPTER :XXI. 


IN WHICH MRS. BRIARLEY’S POSITION 
IS DELICATE, 


So the poor and hard-worked of the 
town came to know her well, and it 
must also be confessed that others less 
deserving learned to know her also, 
and proceeded, with much thrift and 
dexterity, to make hay while the sun 
shone. Haworth held to his bargain, 
even going to the length of lavishness. 

“Haworth gives it to her?” was 
said with marked incredibility at the 
outset. ‘Nay, lad, tha canna mak’ 
me believe that.” 

Mrs. Haworth’s earliest visit was 
made to the Briarley cottage. She 
came attired in her simplest gown, the 
week after her appearance at the 
Chapel, and her entrance into the 
household created such an excitement 
as somewhat disturbed her. The 
children were scattered with wild 
hustling and scurry, Janey dragged off 
her apron in the temporary seclusion 
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offered by the door. Mrs. Briarley, 
wiping the soap-suds from her arms, 
hurried forward with apologetic ner- 
vousness. She dropped a courtesy, 
scarcely knowing what words of wel- 
come would be appropriate for the 
occasion, and secretly speculating on 
possible results. 

But her visitor's demeanour was not 
overpowering. She dropped a courtesy 
herself—a kindly and rustic obeisance. 
She even looked somewhat timid. 

“T’m Mr. Haworth’s mother, 
ma’am,” she faltered, “‘ an’—an’ thank 
you kindly,” taking the seat offered. 
**Don't put yourself out, ma'am, for 
me. There wasn’t no need to send the 
children away,—not at all, me bein’ 
partial to ’em an’ also used.” 

The next instant she gave a timid 
start. 

“Gi’ me my best cap!” cried a 
stentorian voice. “Gi me my best 
cap! Wheer is it? Gi’ me my best 
cap ! ” 

Granny Dixon’s high basket-backed 
chair had been placed in the shadow of 
the chimney-corner for her better 
enjoyment of her midday nap, and, 
suddenly aroused by some unknown 
cause, she had promptly become con- 
scious of the presence of a visitor and 
the dire need of some addition to her 
toilet. She sat up, her small-boned 
figure trembling with wrath, her large 
eyes shining. 

‘“‘Gi' me my best cap!” she demanded, 
“Gi it me!” 

Mrs. Briarley disappeared into the 
adjacent room, and cawe out with the 
article required in her hand, It was a 
smart cap, with a lace border and blue 
bows on it. 

“ Put it on!” shouted Mrs, Dixon. 
“ An’ put it on stra‘ghi!” 

Mrs. Briarley obeyed nervously. 

“She’s my mester’s grandmother,” 
she explained, plaintively. ‘Yo’ 
munnot moind her, missus.” 

Granny Dixon fixed her eyes upon 
the stranger. 

“She getten it,” she proclaimed. “Tf 
did na, I'd nivver ha’ bowt th’ thing 
i’ th’ world. Blue nivver wur becomin’ 


tome. She getten it. She nivver had 
no taste.” 

“ Aye,” said Mrs. Briarley, “I did 
get it fur thee, tha nasty owd piece, 
but tha’'lt nivver catch me at th’ loike 
agen,—givin’ thee presents, when | 
hannot a bit o’ finery to my name.” 

“Tt allus set me off—red did,” cried 
Mrs. Dixon. “It wur my fav’rite 
colour when I wur a lass,—and I wura 
good-lookin’ lass, too, seventy year ago.” 

“T’m sure you was, maum,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Haworth. “I've no 
doubt on it.” 

‘She canna hear thee,” said Mrs. 
Briarley. “She’s as deaf as a post— 
th’ ill-tempert owd besom,” and pro- 
ceeded to give a free translation at the 
top of her lungs. 

“She says tha mun ha’ been 
han’some. She says onybody could see 
that to look at thee.” 

“* Aye,” sharply. ‘ She’s reet, too. 
I wur, seventy year ago. Who is she ¢” 

‘*She’s Mester Haworth’s mother.” 

“Mester Haworth’s mother?” 
promptly. ‘Did na tha tell me he 
wur a rich mon ?” 

“ Aye, I did.” 

‘* Well, then, what does she dress i’ 
that road fur? She’s noan quality. 
She does na look much better nor thee.” 

“Eh! bless us!” protested Mrs. 
Briarley. ‘‘ What's a body to do wi’ 
her?” 

* Don’t mind her, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Haworth. “It don’t dono harm. A 
old person’s often sing’lar. It don’t 
trouble me.” 

Then Janey, issuing from her retire- 
ment in comparatively full dress, was 
presented with due ceremony. 

“Tt wur her as fun thy place i’ th’ 
hymn-book,” said Mrs. Briarley. 
“She's a good bit o’ help to me, is 
Jane Ann.” 

It seemed an easy thing afterward 
to pour forth her troubles, and she 
found herself so far encouraged by her 
visitor's naive friendliness that she 
was even more eloquent than usual. 

“'Theer’s trouble ivvery wheer,” she 
said, ‘‘ an’ I dare say tha has thy share, 
missus, fur aw thy brass.” 
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Politeness forbade a more definite 
reference to the “goin’s-on” which 
had called forth so much virtuous 
indignation on the part of the Broxton 
matrons. She felt it but hospitable to 
wait until her guest told her own story 
of tribulation. 

But Mrs. Haworth sat smiling 
placidly. 

“*T’'ve seen it in my day,”’ she said ; 
“an’ it were heavy enough too, my dear, 
an’ seemed heavier than it were, p’r’aps, 
through me bein’ a young thing an’ 
helpless, but I should be a ungrateful 
woman if I didn’t try to forget now as 
it had ever been. A woman as has 
such a son as I have—one that’s 
prospered an’ lived a pure, good life, 
an’ never done a wilful wrong, an’ has 
won friends an’ respect everywhere— 
has enough happiness to help her for- 
get troubles that’s past an’ gone.” 

Mrs. Briarley stopped half-way to 
the ground in the act of picking up 
Granny Dixon’s discarded head-gear. 
Her eyes were wide open, her jaw fell 
a little. But her visitor went on 
without noticing her. 

“Though for the matter of that,” 
she said, ‘I dare say there’s not one 
on you as doesn't know his ways, an’ 
couldn’t tell me of some of his goodness 
as I should never find out from him.” 

“Wheer art tha puttin’ my cap?” 
shouted Granny Dixon. “ What art 
tha doin’ wi’ my cap? Does tha think 
because I’ve got a bit o’ brass, I can 
hot th’ bake-oven wi’ head-dresses ?¢” 

Mrs. Briarley had picked up the 
cap, and was only rescued by this 
timely warning from the fatal impru- 
dence of putting it in the fire and 
stirring it violently with the poker. 

“ Art tha dazeder than common ?” 
shrieked the old woman. “Has tha 
gone daft? What art tha starin’ at?” 

“T am na starin’ at nowt,” said 
Mrs. Briarley, witha start. “I—I wur 
hearkenin’ to the lady, an’ I did na 
think o’ what I wur doin’.” 

She did not fully recover herself 
during the whole of her visitor's stay, 
and, in fact, several times lapsed into 
the same meditative condition. When 
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Haworth’s charitable intentions were 
made known to her, she stopped jolting 
the baby and sat in wild confusion. 

‘Did tha say as he wur goin’ to gi’ 
thee money? ” she exclaimed,—“‘ money 
to gi’ away ?” 

“He said he'd give it without a 
grudge,” said his mother, proudly. 
“Without a grudge if it pleased me. 
That’s his way, my dear. It were his 
way from the time he were a boy, an’ 
worked so hard to give me a comfort- 
able home. He give it, he said, with- 


out a grudge.” 

“Jane Ann,” said Mrs. Briarley, 
standing at the door to watch her out 
of sight,—‘‘ Jane Ann, what dost tha 
think o’ that theer?” 

She said it helplessly, clutching at 
the child on her hip with a despairing 


grasp. 

“ Did tha hear her?” she demanded. 
‘¢ She wur talkin’ o’ Haworth, an’ she 
wur pridin’ hersen on th’ son he'd been 
to her, an’—an’ th’ way he'd lived. 
Th’ cold sweat broke out aw over me. 
No wonder I wur fur puttin’ th’ cap i’ 
th’ fire. Lord ha’ mercy on us!” 

But Janey regarded the matter from 
a more practical stand-point. 

‘He has na treated fer ill,” she 
said. “Happen he is na so bad after 
aw. Did tha hear what she said about 
th’ money ?” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AGAIN, 


“THEER’s a chap,” it was said of 
Murdoch with some disdain among the 
malcontents,—‘‘ theer’s a chap as coom 
here to work for his fifteen bob a 
week, an’ now he’s hand i’ glove wi’ th’ 
mesters an’s getten a shop o’ his own.” 

The “shop” in question had, how- 
ever, been only a very simple result of 
circumstances. In times of emergency 
it had been discovered that “th’ 
’Merican chap” was an individual of 
resources. Floxham had discovered 
this early, and, afterward, the heads of 
other departments. If a machine or 
tool was out of order, ‘Tak’ it to th’ 
’Merican chap an’ he'll fettle it,” said 
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one or another. And the time had 
never been when the necessary 
“ fettling” had not been accomplished. 
In his few leisure moments, Murdoch 
would go from room to room, asking 
questions or looking on in silence at 
the work being carried on. Often his 
apparently hap-hazard and desultory 
examinations finally resulted in some 
suggestion which simplified things 
astonishingly. He had a fancy for 
simplifying and improving the ap- 
pliances he saw in use, and this, too, 
without any waste of words. 

But gradually rough models of these 
trifles and hastily made drawings 
collected in the corner of the common 
work-room which had fallen to Mur- 
doch, and Haworth’s attention was 
drawn towards them. 

“ What wi’ moddles o’ this, an’ 
moddles o’ that,” Floxham remarked, 
‘we'll ha’ to mak’ a flittin’ afore long. 
Theer'll be no room fur us, nor th’ 
engines neyther.” 

Haworth turned to the things and 
looked them over one by one, touching 
some of them dubiously, some care- 
lessly, some without much comprehen- 
sion. 

‘“‘ Look here,” he said to Murdoch, 
‘‘there’s a room nigh mine that’s not 
in use. I don’t like to be at close 
quarters with every chap, but you can 
bring your traps up there. It'll be a 
place to stow ’em an’ do your bits o’ 
jobs when you're in the humour.” 

The same day the change was made, 
and before leaving the Works, Haworth 
came in to look around. Throwing 
himself into a chair, he glanced about 
him with a touch of curiosity. 

“They're all your own notions, 
these?” he said. 

Murdoch assented. 

“They are of not much consequence,” 
he answered. ‘‘ They are only odds and 
ends that fell into my hands somehow 
when they needed attention. I like 
that kind of work, you know.” 

“ Aye,” responded Haworth, “ I dare 
say. But most chaps would have had 
more to say about doin’ ’em than you 
have.” 


Not long after Ffrench’s advent a 
change was made. 

‘Tf you'll give up your old job, and 
take to looking sharp after the machi- 
nery and keeping the chaps that run it 
up to their work,” said Haworth, “ you 
can doit. It'll be a better shop than 
the other and give you more time. 
And it'll be a saving to the place in 
the end.” 

So the small room containing his 
nondescript collection became his head- 
quarters, and Murdoch’s position was 
a more responsible one. He found 
plenty of work, but he had more time, 
as Haworth had prophesied, and he 
had also more liberty. 

“Yo’re getten on,” said Janey 
Briarley. “Yo’re getten more wage 
an’ less work, an’ yo’re one o’ th’ 
mesters, i’ th’ way. Yo’ go wi’ th’ 
gentlefolk a good bit, too. Feyther 
says Ffrench mak’s hissen as thick wi’ 
yo’ as if yo’ wur a gentleman yorsen. 
Yo’ had yore supper up theer last neet. 
Did she set i’ th’ room an’ talk wi’ 

0” a ” 

* Yes,” he answered. It was not 
necessary to explain who “she” was. 

“Well,” said Janey, ‘‘she would na 
do that if she did na think more o’ yo’ 
nor if yo’ were acommonchap. She's 
pretty grand i’ her ways. What did 
yo’ talk about ?” 

“Tt would be hard to tell now,” he 
replied. ‘‘ We talked of several things.” 

“ Aye, but what I wanted to know 
wur whether she talked to thee loike 
she’d talk to a gentlemon,—whether 
she made free wi’ thee or not.” 

“TI have never seen her talk to a 
gentleman,” he said. 

** How does she talk to Haworth?” 

“‘T have never seen her talk to him 
either. We have never been there at 
the same time.” 

This was true. It had somehow 
chanced that they had never met at 
the house. Perhaps Rachel Ffrench 
knew why. She had found Broxton 
dull enough to give her an interest in 
any novelty of emotion or experience. 
She disliked the ugly town, with its 
hard-worked and unpicturesque people. 
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She hated the quiet, well regulated, 
well bred county families with candour 
and vivacity. She had no hesitation 
in announcing her distaste and 
weariness. 

“T detest them all,” she once said 
calmly to Murdoch. “ I detest them.” 

She made the best of the oppor- 
tunities for enlivenment which lay 
within her grasp. She was not averse 
to Haworth’s presenting himself again 
and again, sitting in restless misery in 
the room with her, watching her every 
movement, drinking in her voice, 
struggling to hold himself in check, 
and failing and growing sullen and 
silent, and going away, carrying his 
wretchedness with him. She never 
encouraged him to advance by any 
word or look, but he always returned 
again, to go through the same self-tor- 
ture and humiliation, and she always 
knew he would. She even derived 
some unexciting entertainment from 
her father’s plans forthe future. He 
had already new methods and processes 
to discuss. He had a fancy for estab- 
lishing a bank in the town, and argued 
the advisability of the scheme with 
much fervour and brilliancy. Without 
a bank in which the ‘‘hands” could 
deposit their earnings, and which 
should make the town a sort of centre, 
and add importance to its business 
ventures, Broxton was nothing. 

The place was growing, and the 
people of the surrounding villages 
were drawn towards it when they had 
business to transact. They were be- 
ginning to buy and sell in its market, 
and to look to its increasing popula- 
tion for support. The farmers would 
deposit their funds, the shopkeepers 
theirs, the “hands” would follow 
their example, and in all likelihood it 
would prove, in the end, a gigantic 
success. 

Haworth met his enthusiasms with 
stolid indifference. Sometimes he did 
not listen at all, sometimes he laughed 
a short, heavy laugh, sometimes he 
flung him off with a rough speech. 
But in spite of this, there were changes 
gradually made in the Works—trifling 
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changes, of which Haworth was either 
not conscious, or which he disdained to 
notice. He lost something of his old 
masterful thoroughness, he was less 
regular in his business habits, he was 
prone to be tyrannical by fits and 
starts. 

“Go to Ffrench,” he said, roughly, 
to one of the “ hands” on one occa- 
sion : and though before he had reached 
the door he was called back, the man 
did not easily forget the incident. 

Miss Ffrench looked on at all of this 
with a great deal of interest. 

** He does not care for the place as 
he did,” she said to Murdoch. “He 


does not like to share his power with 
It is a nightmare to 


another man, 
him.” 

By this time, she had seen Murdoch 
the oftener of the two. Mr. Ffrench’s 
fancy for him was more enthusiastic 
than his fancy for the young man 
from Manchester or the Cumberland 
mechanic. He also found him useful, 
and was not chary of utilizing him. 
In time, the servants of the house 
ceased to regard him as an outsider, 
and were surprised when he was absent 
for a few days. 

“We have a fellow at our place 
whom you will hear of some of these 
days,” Ffrench said to his friends. 
‘He spends his evenings with me 
often.” 

‘“‘ Ffrench has taken a great fancy to 
thee, lad,” Haworth said, drily. ‘‘ He 
says you're goin’ to astonish us some 
of these days.” 

“Does he?”’ Murdoch answered. 

“Aye. He’s got a notion that 
you're holding on to summat on the 
quiet, and that it'll come out when 
we're not expecting it.” 

They were in the little work-room 
together, and Murdoch, leaning back 
in his chair with his hands clasped be- 
hind his head, looked before him with- 
out replying, except by aslight knitting 
of his brows. 

Haworth laughed harshly. 

“Confound him for a fool!” he said. 
“T’m sick of the chap, with his talk. 
He'll stir me up some o’ these days.” 
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Then he looked up at his companion. 
“He has you up there every night or 
so,” he said. ‘“‘ What does he want 
of you?” 

‘“* Never the same thing twice,” said 
Murdoch. 

“Do you—always see her?” 

“Yes.” 

The man moved in his seat, a sullen 
red rising to his forehead. 

“ What—has she to say?” he asked. 

Murdoch turned about to confront 
him. He spoke in a low voice, and 
slowly. 

“Do you want to know,” he said, 
‘* whether she treats me as she would 
treat another man? Is that it?” 

“ Aye,” was the grim answer, 
“ summat o’ that sort, lad.” 

Murdoch left his chair. He uttered 
half a dozen words hoarsely. 

‘Come up to the house some night 
and judge for yourself,” he said. 

He went out of the room without 
looking backward. It was Saturday 
noon, and he had the half-day of 
leisure before him, but he did not turn 
homeward. He made his way to the 
high road and struck out upon it. He 
had no definite end in view, at first, ex- 
cept the working off of his passionate 
excitement, but when, after twenty 
minutes’ walk he came within sight of 
Broxton Chapel and its graveyard his 
steps slackened, and when he reached 
the gate, he stopped a moment and 
pushed it open and turned in. 

It was a quiet little place, with an 
almost rustic air, of which even the 
small, ugly chapel could not rob it. 
The grass grew long upon the mounds 
of earth and swayed softly in the warm 
wind. Only common folk lay there, 
and there were no monuments and even 
few slabs. Murdoch glanced across 
the sun-lit space to the grass-covered 
mound of which he had thought when 
he stopped at the gateway. 

He had not thought of meeting any 
one, and at the first moment the sight 
of a figure standing at the grave-side 
in the sunshine was something of a 
shock to him. He went forward more 
slowly, even with some reluctance, 


though he had recognised at once that 
the figure was that of Christian 
Murdoch. 

She stood quite still, looking down, 
not hearing him until he was close 
upon her. She seemed startled when 
she saw him. 

“Why did you come here?” she 
asked, 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “I 
needed quiet, I suppose, and the place 
has a quiet look. .Why did you 
come ¢”’ 

“It is not the first time I have 
been,” she said. “I come here often.” 

“You!” he said. “Why?” 

She pointed to the mound at her 
feet with a singular gesture. 

‘* Because he is here,’’ she said, “‘ and 
I have learned to care for him.” 

She knelt down and laid her hand 
upon the grass, and he remembered 
again her emotion in the strange scene 
which had occurred before. 

“T know him very well,” she said. 
“T know him.” 

“ You told me that I would not un- 
derstand,” he said. ‘It is true that I 
don’t yet 

Suddenly there were tears in her 
eyes and in her voice. 

“He does not seem a dead man to 
me,” she said. “He never will.” 

“T do not think,” he answered, 
heavily, ‘that his life seems at an end 
to any of us.” 

“Not to me,” she repeated. “I 
have thought of him until I have 
seemed to grow near to him, and to 
know what his burden was, and how 
patiently he bore it. I have never 
been patient. I have rebelled always, 
and so it has gone to my heart all the 
more.” 

Murdoch looked down upon the 
covering sod with a pang. 

‘He did bear it patiently,” he said, 
“at the bitterest and worst.” 

“IT know that,” she replied. “I 
have been sure of it.” 

“T found some papers in my room 
when I first came,” she went on. 
“Some of them were plans he had 
drawn thirty years ago. He had been 
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very patient and constant with them. 
He had drawn the same thing again 
and again. Often he had written a 
few words upon them, and they helped 
me to understand. After I had looked 
them over I could not forget. They 
haunted me and came back to me. I 
began to care for him and put things 
together until all was real.” 

Then she added, slowly, and in a 
lowered voice : 

“T have even thought that if he had 
lived he would have been fond of me. 
I don’t know why, but I have thought 
that perhaps he would.” 

For the first time in his knowledge 
of her, Murdoch saw in her the youth 
he had always missed. Her dark and 
bitter young face was softened ; for the 
moment she seemed almost a child,— 
even though a child whose life had 
been clouded by the shadow of sin and 
wrong. 

“T think—he would,” he said slowly. 

“ And I have got into the habit of 
coming here when I was lonely or—at 
my worst.” 

‘* You are lonely often, I dare say,” 
he returned, wearily. ‘I wish it 
could be helped.” 

“It is nothing new,” she replied, 
with something of her old manner, 
“and there is no help for it.” 

But her touch upon the grass was a 
caress. She smoothed it softly, and 
moved with singular gentleness a few 
dead leaves which had dropped upon 
lt. 

‘‘ When I come here I am—better,” 
she said, “‘and—less hard. Things 
do not seem to matter so much—or to 
look so shameful.” 

A pause followed, which she herself 
broke in upon. 

“T have thought a great deal of— 
what he left unfinished,” shesaid. ‘I 


have wished that I might see it. It 
would be almost as if I had seen 
himself.” 

“T can show it to you,” Murdoch 
answered. “It is a little thing to 
have caused so great pain.” 

They said but little else until they 
rose to go. As he sat watching the 
long grass wave under the warm wind, 
Murdoch felt that his excitement had 
calmed down. He was in a cooler mood 
when they got up atlast. But before 
they turned away the girl lingered for 
a moment, as if she wished to speak. 

‘* Sometimes,” she faltered,—‘“‘ some- 
times I .have thought you had half 
forgotten.” 

** Nay,” he answered, “never that, 
God knows.” 

“T could not bear to believe it,” she 
said, passionately. “It would make 
me hate you!” 

When they reached home he took 
her up stairs to his room. He had 
locked the door when he left it in 
the morning. He unlocked it, and 
they went in. 

A cloth covered something standing 
upon the table. He drew it aside 
with an unsteady hand. 

“Took at it,” he said. 
been there since last night. 
it haunts me too.” 

“What!” she said, “you brought 
it out yourself—again !” 

“ Yes,’”’ he answered, “again.” 

She drew nearer, and sat down in 
the chair before the table. 

“ He used to sit here?” she said. 

“Yes,” 

“Tf it had been finished,” she said, 
almost as if speaking to herself, 
“death would have seemed a_ little 
thing to him. Even if it should be 
finished now, I think he would forget 
the rest.” 
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To be continued. 
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IL TEATRO ITALIANO CONTEMPORANEO.! 
1800—1876. 


** For ill can Poetry express 

Full many a tone of thought sublime, 

And Painting, mute and motionless, 

Steals but a glance of time ; 

But, by the mighty actor brought, 

Illusion’s perfect triumphs come, 

Verse ceases to be airy thought, 

And sculpture to be dumb.” 

CaMPBELL, Valedictory stanzas 

to J. P. Kemble. 


Tr is a self-evident fact that the Drama, 
while it exercises an important influ- 
ence over the national character, will 
take its colouring from the surround- 
ing circumstances, either political or 
social ; and it is therefore only natural 
that the contrast between the Zeatro 
Italiano Contemporaneo and the Teatro 
Italiano Antico should be as striking 
as that offered by the present political 
condition of Italy when we compare 
it with that of former times. The 
Teatro Italiano Antico originating in 
the court, remained exclusively in the 
hands of those princely patrons by 
whom it was fostered and encouraged. 
It was a brilliant spectacle reserved to 
inaugurate their solemn progresses or 
their royal alliances, to be represented 
either in their private palaces or in 
some gorgeous theatre erected accord- 
ing to royal command by Bramante or 
Palladio, and decorated by Vasari or 
Titian. In accordance with the same 
principle the dramatic literature was 
framed on the ancient classical models, 
so as to suit the fastidious taste of the 
highly-cultivated audience. But with 
an existence so highly artificial the 
drama could take no permanent root 
in Italy, and restricted within the 
narrow limits of a court circle it could 
have no general influence upon the 
country. Thus when the Zeatro Antico 
was supplanted by the melodrama on 


nt een from Macmillan for July, 


the princely stage and sought refuge 
among the people, it was long before 
they learned to appreciate the stately 
tragedies and finished comedies which 
sought to claim their attention instead 
of the ancient buffoonery of the masks 
hitherto, from time immemorial, their 
chief if not their sole diversion. In 
these advorse circumstances of the 
seventeenth century we have seen how 
struggling and uncertain was the exist- 
ence of tragedy, while comedy there 
was none. Nor did it revive till 
Goldoni adopted the expedient, not 
always successful, of enlisting the 
sympathies of the people by incorpo- 
rating their ancient entertainment 
into his dramas. Alfieri found it an 
easier task to invoke the spirit of 
liberty in tragedies of fierce patriot- 
ism, one of which he dedicates, in a 
prophetic spirit, to “Z/ Libero Popolo 
Italiano.” Thus a new and vast field 
was opened for dramatic literature, 
and it became apparent that in power- 
ful hands the thrilling scenes of 
tragedy might serve to stimulate the 
passions of the people and to encourage 
them in that great struggle in which 
the heart of the country was engaged. 
Ugo Foscolo (b. 1778, d. 1827) and 
Giambattista Niccolini succeeded Alfieri 
and Monti. The former echoed the 
cry of liberty with passionate enthu- 
siasm, but his fame rests more securely 
on his lyric poetry, chiefly the well- 
known Carmine de’ Sepoleri, than on 
his dramas. The best of these, 7%este, 
was represented in Venice January 4, 
1797, the year before “ J/ Leon Veneto 
Josse spento,’’ one Italian biographer 
tells us. A contemporary review! 
records the rush of spectators of all 
kinds and classes to the theatre for 
ten consecutive nights, more out of 
1 LZ’ Anno Teatrale, 1797. 
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curiosity to see the work of so young 
an author (he was only nineteen) than 
because of its individual merits. But 
none can dispute the claim of Niccolini 
to a high place among the tragedians 
of this period. Born at Florence in 
1709, he beheld all the convulsions by 
which Europe was agitated during the 
next quarter of a century, and the 
Italians consider that they owe him 
a deep debt of gratitude for asserting 
the independence of their country in 
his beautiful classical dramas. The 
countryman of Dante, he models his 
style upon that of the father of the 
Italian language, and once again gives 
utterance to the passionate desire of 
the great Ghibelline. His drama 
Giovanni da Procida, amplifies in 
forcible and beautiful language the 
lament of Dante over the 


‘* Mala signoria che sempre accuora, 
Li popoli soggetti,” + 


which caused the desperate cry of 
“« Mora, mora!’’ to arise from Palermo 
the night of the Sicilian Vespers. 
Again we recognise an imitation of 
the well-known “ Hra gia l’ ora che 
volge ’l disio? in the pathetic lines— 
“. 4 . + « « It was the hour 
When the solemn chime brings fond remem- 


brance 
Of the belovéd dead at rest in peace, 
And straight there rises to the trembling lip 
The pious prayer of faith, the tender sigh 
Of love more strong than death.” 3 


The scene is chiefly laid in the church- 
yard at Palermo, and the account of 
Giovanni da Procida taking the sword 
from his dead son’s hand as he lies 
in his tomb is very striking. The 
author’s deep love for his country is 
repeatedly expressed,‘ and her well- 
known historical scenes gain fresh life 
and colour when treated by his bold 
and vigorous hand. The misfortunes 
of the unhappy Galeazzo Sforza seem 
to have a new claim upon our sym- 
pathy when his wife, who watches the 

1 Par, vii. 71. 2 Purg. viii. 

3 Giovanni da Procida, Act. i. Se. 1. 

* Ibid. Act iii. Sc. 2; Act iii, Se. 2. 


ebbing away of his poisoned life, de- 
scribes the sad presage which to 
her grief-stricken mind foretells his 
death :— 

** Vain is the feast of beauty nature spreads 


Before a captive’s gaze, and dark the sun 
Seen through the mist of grief—Now from 


each p ant 

The dry dead leaves fall scattered on the 
ground, 

Leaving the parent bough; one sere and 


stray, 
Lay at my feet, and to my heart it spake 
Thus will thy suffering tend fade and 


die.” 5 


In Antonio Foscarini those who are 
acquainted with the history of Venice, 
and have shuddered with horror over 
the dark mysterious tyranny of the 
“‘ Consiglio dei Tre,” will recognise the 
justice of the prophecy, the fulfilment 
of which Niccolini must himself have 
witnessed :— 

‘* Oh haughty city! now in savage pride 


Erect thy lion stands. A day shall dawn 
When he shall crouch and fall, disarmed by 


years. 
No flash of wrath shall show his dying fire, 
No mighty roar proclaim a glorious end.” © 


And those who have once seen the 

marvellous city will recognise the 

place 

‘* Where sit in state the marble palaces 
Before the mirror of the clear lagoon 
Whose limpid depths give k each 

glorious pile.” 
While they listen again to the cease- 
less waves— 


**« Rotta dal vento nell’ Adriatico lido.” 


Arnaldo da Brescia unites in one 
dramatic action, and places upon the 
scene the fiercely-contending religious 
and political opinions of the age in 
which the martyr lived, for the pur- 
pose of forcibly illustrating the jreat 
struggle for liberty which was still at 
its height when this tragedy appeared 
(1843). Such were some of the best 
of Niccolini’s tragedies; but no one 
was better aware than their author of 
the great difficulties which beset the 


5 Act i. Se. 2. 6 Act v. Sc. 4. 
7 Act ii. Se. v. 
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path of the tragedian during the early 
part of this century. The influence of 
foreign literature was gradually mak- 
ing itself felt in Italy, and the reaction 
from the violent hatred of the French 
schools which Alfieri had so keenly 
felt and so vigorously expressed in his 
works, had already set in. “ I know,”’ 
says Niccolini, writing to a friend, 
“what a difficult task it is to write 
tragedies for Italy; if you depart from 
the conventional rules, the lovers of 
the classics at once open their fire of 
criticism ; if you follow these rules, 
the romantic school attack you for a 
servile imitator of Alfieri, To my 
mind the age demands a class of 
tragedy which will combine the two ; 
but who will be so fortunate as to 
find it, and to overcome the popular 
prejudice which will not believe in 
any but Alfieri’s tragedies? As to 
the versification, I do not see why 
harmony should not go hand-in-hand 
with force and vigour, as we are 
taught by the immortal example of 
Dante.” But although some of the 
passages already quoted may serve as 
illustrations of this successful com- 
bination, on other occasions, by his 
studious avoidance of the severity of 
Alfieri’s style, he falls into the oppo- 
site extreme, employing a stately 
pomp of versification too monotonous 
to give sufficient play to the action 
and passion of the drama. 

Another great name, that of Ales- 
sandro Manzoni (died May, 1872), 
which has more than one claim to 
honour in the roll of Italian litera- 
ture, demands a place in this essay, 
as an eminent tragedian, the worthy 
successor of Alfieri, Monti, and Nicco- 
lini. His two beautiful tragedies, the 
Adelchi, and the Conte di Carmagnola, 
with their inimitable Cori, have al- 
ready been discussed in a short tribute 
to his memory which appeared in this 
magazine a few years ago.’ We will 
not trespass on the indulgence of our 
readers by reviewing them again, 
except to remark that they are living 

1 Macmillan, June 1872. 


pictures of the times they represent 
in a style of unrivalled vigour and 
language of the richest metaphorical 
colouring. Besides these intrinsic 
merits, they were the means of a re- 
form in dramatic literature for which 
Il Teatro Contemporaneo owes Manzoni 
an everlasting debt of gratitude. In 
their composition he deliberately sets 
at defiance the hampering laws of 
time and place so pertinaciously in- 
sisted upon by the French dramatists :— 


* Qu’en un lieu, qu’en un jour un seul fait 


accompli 
Tienne jusqu’a la fin le Théatre rempli.” * 


When assailed by the criticisms of 
the indignant savants, he proves in 
an eloquent letter written in their 
own language, “ qu’ il n’existe, ni dans 
la nature de l’esprit humain, ni dans 
celle de l’art dramatique, de principe 
en vertu duquel on doive considérer 
lunité de temps et de lieu comme 
une régle absolue et fondamentale de 
la tragédie.”* Having disposed of 
‘“*Vunité de temps et de lieu,” he pro- 
ceeds to call in question the third 
unity, “‘l’unité d’action,” and to prove 
that it is not, as the French dramatists 
maintain, to be taken in its literal ac- 
ceptation of a single action, but in its 
wider sense of a principal action re- 
sulting from the chain of events as 
they naturally unfold themselves in 
the drama. The reasoning of an 
“opuscule qui n’a pas seulement été 
composé en France . . . mais en 
quelque sorte pour les Francais’’* is 
so conclusive as to shake even the 
confidence of the French dramatists 
in their theory, while it emancipates, 
completely and for ever, the Italian 
drama from such tedious and useless 
formalities. Niccolini and Manzoni 
are the great masters of Italian 
tragedy during this century, and it 
is to be feared that the age will 
scarcely produce any works equal to 


2 Boileau Art Poétique. 
3 Manzoni Opere. Lettre & M. Chauvet sur 
L’ by nité de Temps et de Lieu, p. 151. 
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theirs, even though their scholars and 
imitators have the double advantage 
of example as well as precept to guide 
them. ‘The new era of dramatic lite- 
rature had been inaugurated by Man- 
zoni in the north of Italy, and the 
first tragic writer of any distinction 
who protited by his reform was the 
Piedmontese, Carlo Marenco. He tries 
to combine the vigour of Alfieri’s style 
with the richness of Niccolini’s versi- 
fication, and the result is somewhat 
stilted and unnatural ; but he renders 
his country service by placing upon the 
stage some of the most significant facts 
of her history, and succeeds in making 
them point a moral for the use of 
modern times. Some of his dramas 
are taken from the Divina Commedia ; 
the hapless Ugolino, the murdered 
Buondelmonte, the tyrant Ezzelino, 
the turbulent Corso de’ Donati, and 
the gentle Pia de’ Tolomei are all 
brought upon the scene. 

Many of the modern dramatists bor- 
rowed the subjects of their dramas 
from the same rich and inexhaustible 
mine. Leopoldo, son of Carlo Marenco, 
drew from thence Piccarda dei Donati ;* 
Pietro Corelli, Farinata degli Uberti ;? 
Luigi L’Indelli, Pier delle Vigne, the 
Chancellor of Frederick II., 


** Who held 
Both keys to Frederick’s heart, and turned 
the wards, 
Coasing and shutting with a skill so sweet, 
That besides me into his inmost heart 
Scarce any other could admittance find.” § 


But while we render justice to many 
fine passages, it must be urged that 
none of these familiar and beautiful 
episodes, and we can make no exception 
in favour of Silvio Pellico’s Francesca 
da Rimini, are adapted for dramatic 
representation. There are few, if any, 
of the great subjects of epic poetry 
which would not lose much of their 
distinctive character by being trans- 
ported from thence into the drama, 
but in the particular instance of the 
Divina Commedia, in which the cha- 

2 Purg. xxiv. 11. 2 Inf. vi. 79. 
3 Inf. xiii. 55 e. seq. 
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racters as represented by Dante have 
remained for centuries the objects of 
universal admiration, such a trans- 
position could not fail to have a most 
injurious effect. The great original 
conceptions of the poet’s fancy stand 
out before our minds as he would wish 
us to imagine them, bearing the pecu- 
liar stamp of the genius which created 
them. Add one more touch, they 
lose their individuality, more especially 
when, as with Dante, their poetic 
grandeur does not lie in themselves, 
but in the manner in which he places 
them before us. His fine strokes 
of narrative and description cause 
the few verses to present us with a 
more complete picture than any the 
drama could offer us even when accom- 
panied with all the accessories of 
scenic effect. Descending from the 
northern provinces of Italy we come 
to Rome, where the drama, until a 
very recent date, exposed to the 
strictest censure, made little if any 
progress. The argument, the language, 
the allegorical meaning of the com- 
position were narrowly scanned, lest 
any deduction should be drawn from 
them at variance with the policy 
of the Papal Government. Tragedy, 
in its conventional classical form, 
offered the most convenient disguise 
for political sentiments from such 
close and suspicious scrutiny. By 
his drama of Caracalla, Gianbat- 
tista Marsuzi, following close upon 
the track of Alfieri, first instilled a 
hatred of tyranny into the Roman 
mind, and Giuseppe Checchetelli en- 
deavoured to teach the same lesson in 
several tragedies which are however 
more calculated to win him fame as a 
patriot than as a tragedian. The same 
remark is applicable to the few other 
writers who can scarcely be said to 
have flourished in this close and stifling 
atmosphere. It is a singular fact that 
in Rome, for eighteen centuries the 
centre of Christianity, the idea of 
religion is conspicuous by its absence 
from the scenes of her drama. The 
old pagan arguments are again and 
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again produced upon the scene, and no 
spark of the Christian enthusiasm 
which inspired the pen of the noble- 
minded Manzoni, kindles into life the 
cold, dead scenes of Roman tragedy. 
Naples, in spite of the tyranny under 
which it groaned during the first half 
of this century, is far richer in 
dramatic genius. The Medea, of 
Cesare della Valle, Duca di Ventigrano, 
is a tragedy almost worthy to be com- 
pared with those of Alfieri, upon whose 
style and plan it was carefully formed. 
Another classical subject, J/ Sophocle, 
was revived with success by Paolo 
Giacometti, and magnificently rendered 
by the famous Salvini, in the Teatro 
Niccolini, May 5, 1867. Those who 
have had the good fortune to see this 
wonderful actor, will not think the en- 
thusiastic praise bestowed upon him 
by the writer of J/ Teatro Contem- 
poraneo, overstrained. ‘“ Tommaso 
Salvini has surpassed himself in his 
conception of the character of Sopho- 
cles. Imagine that you see upon the 
scene some Grecian statue of one of 
her venerable sages endowed with life 
by a new Pygmalion pacing the stage 
with majestic steps, declaiming the 
rounded periods of his splendid oration, 
and you will have some idea of the 
Sofocle Salviniano.”+ Passing by 
several other tragedies of no inconsider- 
able merit we must notice for especial 
approbation the Girolamo Savonarola, 
of Salvadox« Mormone, which, like the 
tragedy of Arnaldo da Brescia, power- 
fully illustrates the evils resulting 
from the temporal power. Mormone, 
however, approaches the subject with 
more calmness than Niccolini, and 
treats it with grave dignity, as if the 
author wished to convince the reason 
rather than appeal to the passions of 
his audience. Machiavello is among 
the dramatis persone, and the scene 
between him and Savonarola is con- 
sidered one of the best in the tragedy. 
This drama, entitled a tragedy, belongs 
more properly to that class of Drammi 


1 Teatro Italiano Contemporaneo, p. 170. 
Capuana. 


Storicit, which form so important a 
feature in the modern Italian drama, 
that they deserve a separate considera- 
tion. Framed on a slightly different 
plan from tragedy in the strictest 
acceptation of the word, they are not 
subject to the same stringent laws, 
and have therefore more scope to 
develop ‘the political sentiments of 
the times. It seems probable that 
they will gradually take the place 
of tragedy in an age more easily 
impressed by the real examples of 
courageous virtue taken from history 
than by the ideal heroism of the 
ancient tragic stage, according to the 
philosopher's remark, that a good 
citizen may always serve and love 
his country, but he will not find it 
necessary to save her every day. La 
Lega Lombarda, by Napoleone Giotti, 
one of the best of the followers of 
Niccolini, is a striking example of this 
peculiar species of drama, The cen- 
tral figure of the drama, Federigo 
Barbarossa, with his indomitable will 
and giant strength, a very Cesar in 
deed as well as name, forms a splendid 
type of a medieval hero, while the 
triumph of the league is enhanced by 
their successful resistance to so formid- 
able an enemy. The same subject is 
treated with less success by Giuseppe 
Ricciardi, who also wrote J/ Vespro, La 
Cacciata degli Austriaci di Genova, 
and Masaniello, whose character, not- 
withstanding the diligent efforts of the 
author, refuses to be endowed with any 
of the qualities indispensable to a hero, 
dramatic or otherwise. Zorguato Tasso, 
by Paolo Giacometti, finds a better 
position in this order of drama than 
in the comedy of Goldoni, more espe- 
cially as the subject is treated with 
skill and care, showing a due appre- 
ciation of the character of the unfor- 
tunate poet. Music and painting are 
also placed upon the stage in the form 
of Michel Angelo and Gianbattista 
Pergolesi, by Domenico and Gennaro 
Bolognese ; and approaching nearer to 
modern times we find Silvio Pellico 
and Daniel Manin, resuscitated by the 
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Bolognese Luigi Gualtieri. Before 
quitting the subject of the Drammi 
Storici, we must not omit to notice 
the Anna Maria Orsini, of Ludovico 
Muratori, not on account of any re- 
markable merit, but because it was 
written on purpose for the famous 
actress, Adelaide Ristori, to whose 
marvellous acting, like that of Salvini, 
the modern Italian drama owes so 
much of its fame. 

The modern Drammi per Musica, or 
as we should now call them, the operas, 
next claim our attention. In the last 
century we saw the melodrama at the 
height of its fame in the skilful hands 
of Metastasio. His operas formed on 
the principle which guided the first 
inventors of the art, fulfil as nearly as 
possible that ideal dramatic perfection 
which some philosophical writers have 
considered to lie beyond the reach of 
tragedy or comedy, and to be alone 
attainable by a judicious combination 
of music and poetry, with a due regard 
to the laws of dramatic art. Un- 


happily no one succeeded Metastasio 


of sufiicient genius to maintain the 
melodrama in so eminent a position, 
and as the poets became more and 
more indifferent, the musical composers 
gained rapid ground till the melo- 
drama, wholly absorbed in music, 
lost its double character, and the 
libretto, in theory, the most arduous 
composition that can be imagined, 
became in practise the most trivial of 
all literary occupations. It is for 
other and more competent judges to 
decide whether music itself does not 
suffer in the end by this entire sub- 
servience of poetry in the loss of the 
beauty of poetical expression, especi- 
ally in a language which offers, as we 
have already seen such especial facili- 
ties for the combination of the two 
arts. Meanwhile it is impossible not 
to share the regrets with which the 
Italians view the diminished charms 
of their originally beautiful invention, 
as we trace the principal causes to 
which they attribute this unhappy 
result. They appear to be twofold. 
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(1) The neglect of the careful study 
of the component parts of the opera 
in their due relation to each other- 
(2) The nature of the audience. 
Among the former, the disregard of 
the Recitative or declamation for which 
Italy was at one time so famous, was 
the first indication of the decay of 
melodramatic poetry, because in it the 
imitation, which is the end of dramatic 
art, depends more upon the poetry 
than the :music. In order to give 
weight and effect to the language, the 
actor should carefully observe all the 
rules prescribed by declamation as to 
noting the sense of the words, dwelling 
on the poetical rhythm, giving all the 
inflections and changes of voice which 
the music is only intended to sustain, 
that the action may be in keeping 
with the rest of the drama. Formerly, 
Recitative was looked upon as the basis 
of the opera, and it was the custom of 
many of the melodramatic writers, 
who succeeded Metastasio, to have 
their operas declaimed before sending 
them to the musical composer, that 
they might mark in the manuscript 
the various impressions which the 
poetry was intended to convey. Gluck,! 
who exercised for a short time an 
important influence over the Italian 
opera, thought the Recitative so im- 
portant that lest it should be marred 
by a careless, hurried rendering, he 
would often sustain it with a subdued 
violin accompaniment. But towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the poets, neglecting the recitative, 
turned their attention exclusively to 
the lyrical strophes which were the 
motives for the airs in their dramas. 
In this they were eagerly seconded by 
the musical composers as likely to 
afford a wider scope for the refinements 
of their art. Absorbed in these in- 
tricacies, they soon lost sight of the 
necessity of making the music express 
the meaning of the words. 

“‘Parto,” “ Parto,” repeats some beau- 
tiful voice over and over again till nearly 

1See The Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
p. 41. 
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half an hour has elapsed, while the 
sense of the dramatic action summons 
the actor immediately elsewhere. 
Another performer will declare, with 
interminable musical loquacity, while 
she runs up and down the compass of 
her voice— 


** Non ho pitt voce 
Non so parlar.” 


This kind of solecism, far from 
being an unavoidable necessity, is 
entirely at variance with the original 
idea of the melodrama, which has 
been unjustly accused of inconsis- 
tencies and want of vraisemblance. 
These faults ought really to be as- 
cribed to the incapacity of authors 
unable to surmount the difficulties of 
successfully combining the two arts. 

Two schools of melodramatic writers 
succeeded Metastasio, those who were 
guided by the French taste in the 
melodrama, to which may be attri- 
buted much of its deterioration, and 
the followers, at a humble distance, of 
the Poeta Cesareo. Among the last 
the most worthy of notice are 
Coltellini, Mattei, the celebrated 
Neapolitan musician, and Il Conte 
Gastone, who wrote a drama Ales- 
sandro e Timoteo, a translation, or 
rather adaptation, of Dryden’s Ode to 
Music, with the view of proving—and 
« better illustration could scarcely be 
found—the increased grandeur of effect 
gained by the strict accordance of 
the poetry with the music. The best 
writers of the actual modern melo- 
drama are Salvadore Camera and 
Felice Romani, some of whose couplets 
are considered by the Italians worthy 
of Metastasio. We select one from 
the well-known Sonnambula of Felice 
Romani, which will be remembered as 
specially graceful : 


** Son geloso del zeftiro amante 
Che ti scherza col crine, col velo ; 
Fin del Sole che ti mira dal cielo 
Fin del rivo che speechio ti fa.” 


‘* Son, mio bene, del zeffiro amante 
Perché ad esso il tuo nome confido 
Amo il Sole perché teco il divido 
Amo il rio, perché l’onda ti da.” 


But with these few exceptions, the 
libretti of the present time are scarcely 
subjects for literary criticism. Still 
less may be said in favour of the opera 
buffe, or comic operas. Those of Gol- 
doni and Gigli and a few others are 
the best specimens of the fun and 
humour of a class of work which in 
less skilful hands must degenerate in- 
to buffoonery and bad taste.' 

The comedies of the nineteenth 
century, and especially those which 
usher in its dawn, are more deserving 
of our attention than the melodrama 
in this debased form. There seemed 
at that time a fair promise that the 
school founded by Goldoni would not 
lack scholars of sufficient ability to 
carry on the reform which he had 
initiated. Among his immediate suc- 
cessors we may notice Albergatelli, 
Federici, Vélli, Chiari, and Giraud, 
and a few other writers of more or 
less distinction. But the comic drama 
of Italy was still more permanently 
enriched by the contributions of 
Gherardo de Rossi and Alberto Nota. 
We select as the most favourable 
specimen of the dramas contained in 
de Rossi's four volumes, J/ Calzolaio 
Inglese (The English Shoemaker). It 
is written in the purest Italian idiom, 
and the plot, intended to ridicule the 
follies committed by the rich English 
parvenu in Rome, is highly enter- 
taining. Following the advice of a 
feigned antiquario, who is determined 
to cheat him out of his money, the 
Englishman is careful to admire 
always the most sombre-looking pic- 
tures, the statues most covered with 
dust, because that would be an infal- 
lible sign of age, and the buildings 
most in ruins, till one day the original 
fatal remark escapes him as to the 
Coliseum: ‘‘Quando quella fabbrica 
sara terminata, sara un stupore, Tu- 
rati quei buchi e imbiancata dev'essere 
un portento !”? 


1 Goldoni Opere, vol. xii. 
2 **It will be a wonderful building when it 
is finished, with the holes filled up, and white- 


washed all over.” 
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Alberta Nota (born in Turin, 1775) 
manifested an early unmistakable 
taste for comedy in the constant re- 
cital of Goldoni’s plays, but, unlike 
Goldoni, he did not suffer the comic 
drama to become his only profession 
in after life, although he found in it 
the best relaxation from the labours 
of the official appointments which he 
held under the Imperial Government 
at Turin in 1803, and at Vercilli in 
1811. Thus in spite of the tragical 
events by which Europe was at that 
time agitated, his natural disposition 
to look always at the comical side of 
matters disposed him to dwell more 
upon the follies and absurdities than 
the crimes of the French Revolution, 
and to hold them up to ridicule in his 
clever and amusing comedies. 

The best of these are contained in a 
volume of Commedie Seelte, in which the 
Parvenu, the Bibliomaniac, the Hypo- 
chondriac, the Coquette, are represented 
in their most ludicrous aspect. 

The plot of each of these plays de- 
velops itself with a happy choice of 
circumstances, which succeed each 
other with natural ease, and lead up 
to the catastrophe without apparent 
effort, and unassisted by any coup de 
thédtre. 

In the Vedova in Solitudine and La 
Lusinghiera, there are scenes which 
exhibit a keen sense of humour when 
he successfully ridicules the opposite 
schools of Pedantic Purist Italian and 
the slipshod affected Gallicisme of the 
other extreme. 

His own style is extremely happy, 
careful without affectation ; he is con- 
sidered equal to Goldoni in natural 
simplicity of expression, and superior 
in his choice of polished and correct 
idioms. 

Nota was the last of Goldoni’s im- 
mediate followers, who maintained the 
individual character of the Italian 
Drama. The French influence which 
during his life he had successfully 
combated, after his death made rapid 
progress, and ended by prevailing, 
greatly to the detriment of native 
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originality. After the usual custom 
of imitators, the Italian dramatists 
copied the defects of the school they 
put before them for a model, and re- 
produced with exaggerated caricature 
on the Italian scene all the faults and 
follies of the French stage. 

Paolo Giacometti, whose works as a 
tragedian we have already mentioned, 
found a new task for his flexible genius 
in the improvement of the degenerate 
condition of comedy. J/ Poeta e la 
Ballerina, Siamo tutti Fratelli, directed 
against the Socialists, Za Donna and 
La Donna in seconde Nozze, in which 
the simplicity of the Goldonian comedy 
is succéssfully reproduced, and adapted 
to the manners of the present day, Le 
Metamorfosi Politiche, intended to ridi- 
cule political 7rimmers, would give the 
best idea of his success in this different 
line of dramatic writing. The author 
is guided in the choice of his subjects 
by a careful observance of the times, 
and no longer restricted by the cha- 
racteristics of individual cities and 
provinces, his Dramas are adapted for 
the profitable entertainment of the 
kingdom at large. The contemporary 
of Giocometti, and a still more popular 
comedian, T. Gherardi del Testa, wrote 
many comedies in the pure idiom of his 
native Tuscany, and like Giacometti, 
he took Goldoni for his standard of ex- 
cellence. True to nature, and with 
the improvement of the social condi- 
tion of his country for his object, his 
dramas held up to playful ridicule 
the follies of his time. A popular 
favourite ever since the representa- 
tion of Le Scimmie, his first comedy 
in 1844, his last, ZZ vero Blasone, occu- 
pied the stage for two hundred succes- 
sive nights. 

Riccardo Castelvecchio, a dramatic 
writer of equal if not superior merit, 
found it a more difficult task to win 
the public favour, but several years of 
labour and patient perseverance met 
at last with a reward in the reception 
accorded to one of his best comedies, 
La Cameriera Astuta. We must close 
this first period of the modern drama 
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with the mention of three excellent 
comedies, by V. Martini (commonly 
called /’Anonimo Fiorentino), La Donna 
di Quarant’ Anni, Il Cavaliere d’In- 
dustria, Il Misantropo in Societa. Born 
and brought up in the midst of the 
cultivated society of Florence, the 
Anonimo Fiorentino is able to give us 
such a perfect picture in his dramas of 
its refinement of manners and intellect, 
as to leave no cause for regret that he 
should have restricted the range of his 
ideas within the circle of a single city. 
His dramas illustrate the first period 
of the Zeatro Italiano Contemporaneo 
and represent the Italy of the future, 
in that perfect aspect, political 
and social, which was one day to 
satisfy the longing desires of so many 
centuries. The dramatic writers of 
the second period, while they still aim 
at the same end, the improvement of 
their country, endeavour to reach it by 
a slightly different path. They sub- 
stitute the real for the ideal, and re- 
present with a faithful hand, Italy 
as she is at the present moment, now 
that no longer the scene of feverish 
strife, she is able to enjoy her great 
position among European States in 
dignified repose. 

Paolo Ferrari, Achille Torelli, Teo- 
baldo Cicconi, Luigi Gualtieri, Lodo- 
vico Muratori, and Giuseppi Costetti, 
are the principal writers of this school, 
and many of their dramas successfully 
prove that the best affections of which 
human nature is capable, and the most 
cherished interests of life when faith- 
fully represented on the stage, can 
vindicate without the assistance of 
either discussion or argument, their un- 
alterable claim to popular esteem,— 
a claim which has a double hold upon 
the sympathy of the audience, when 
the characters are taught by the genius 
of a Salvini or Ristori, to breathe, and 
live, and move. Nor must we allow 
the names of these unrivalled actors 
to overshadow those of Ernesto Rossi, 
Alamanni Morelli, and Luigi Bellotti- 
Bon, who re-endowed the stage with 
Goldoni’s comedies, animating them 


with new life. Their author’s signal 
triumph over a foreign language was 
revived after a lapse of nearly a 
hundred years by the French actor 
Sanson, in his excellent representation 
of Le Bourru Bienfaisant in the Teatro 
Niccolini.! It is however to be la- 
mented that this unhappy alliance 
between the author and the actor 
should be the exception, and not the 
rule, and that the same struggle which 
was productive of such vexation to 
Goldoni should still prevail in Italy. 
Till quite a recent date, the rights of 
the author over his own drama were 
supposed to be sufficiently acknow- 
ledged by a trifling honorarium, 
and the glory of seeing his composi- 
tion represented on the stage. The 
Comici, as in Goldoni’s time, asserted 
that a further recognition of these 
rights would be the ruin of any 
theatre, and heartily coincided in the 
indignant exclamation of a favoured 
French actress of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, “Eh! quoi, n’y aurait-il pas 
moyen de se r de ces coquins 
d’auteurs!” But Corneille, on the 
other hand, wrote to Voltaire, “Je 
suis sioul de gloire et affamé d’argent ;” 
and ever since Goldoni sold his come- 
dies for thirty ‘“‘ zecchini’’ apiece, the 
Italian authors have echoed the same 
complaint. They protest that if an actor 
can make a livelihood out of the profits 
of his art, an author ought to have the 
same power, whereas in the present 
state of things any second-rate actor 
can easily earn a thousand frances in 
the course of the year, while no author 
can gain anything like those profits 
from a drama which must cost him on 
an average six months’ labour. At 
last, however, this long-contested 
privilege was established by law,’ and 
it remains to be seen whether under 
these favourable auspices a new dra- 
matic era will dawn for Italy, whether 


1 April 1867, Teatro Italiano Contempo- 
raneo. It will be remembered that Le Bourru 
Bienfaisant was represented for the first time 
in Paris, November 4, 1771. 

2 June 1872. 
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some new Alfieri or Goldoni will arise 
to claim a national reward for their 
labours.! 

Meanwhile, it has been the en- 
deavour of the writer, in this slight 
sketch, the last of a series of papers 
on the Italian Drama, which have 
appeared, from time to time, in this 
Magazine,” to render full justice to the 
merits of the ‘‘ Teatro Italiano Con- 
temporaneo.” Although the modern 
theatre of Italy cannot claim the ad- 
miration excited by the more brilliant 
periods of her drama, it still deserves 
to be recognised as playing a prominent 
part in the political and social improve- 
ment of the country. The importance 
of such a theatre can hardly be too 
highly estimated, when we consider the 


1 “*The Italian Government has offered two 
prizes, one of 2,000 and one of 1,000 lire, for 
the best dramatic production of the year.”— 
Gazxtta Uffiziale del Regno @ Italia, January 20, 
1876. 

2 See Macmillan for Aug. 1876, Oct. 1876, 
and July 1877. 


extent of its influence over all classes 
of people. Many will learn from its 
speaking pictures salutary lessons, 
from which they would turn aside if 
presented to them in a less attrac- 
tive form, and are thus insensibly 
led to appreciate those refined and 
better qualities of our nature which, 
by their ennobling influence may 
impart a sublime tone of thought and 
character even to the most trivial 
concerns of daily life. With such a 
task always in view, we can only hope 
that for many a succeeding age the 
Italian dramatists will still— 


° ** To sense and nature true, 
Delight the many, nor offend the few ; 
— varying tastes their changeful drama 


claim, 

Still be its moral tendency the same: 

To win by precept, by example warn ; 

To brand the front of vice with pointed scorn, 

And Virtue’s smiling brows with votive 
wreaths adorn.” 


CATHERINE Mary PHILLIMORE. 











TRAFALGAR 
Oct. 21, 1805 


Hearp ye the thunder of battle 
Low in the South and afar? 

Saw ye the flash of the death-cloud 
Crimson on Trafalgar ? 

Such another day never 
England will look on again, 

Where the battle fought was the hottest, 
And the hero of heroes was slain! 


1 
For the fleet of France and the force of Spain were gather’d for fight, 
A greater than Philip their lord, a new Armada in might :— 
And the sails were white once more in the deep Gaditanian bay, 
Where Redoubtable and Bucentawre and great Trinidada lay ; 
Eager-reluctant to fight; for across the bloodshed to be 
Two navies beheld one prize in its glory,—the throne of the sea! 
Which were bravest, who should tell? for both were gallant and true ; 
But the greatest seaman was ours, of all that sail’d o’er the blue. 


9° 
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From Cadiz the enemy sallied: they knew not Nelson was there ; 

His name a navy to us, but to them a flag of despair. 

From Ayamonte to Algeziras he guarded the coast, 

Till he bore from Tavira south; and they now must fight, or be lost ;— 

Vainly they steer’d for the Rock and the Midland sheltering sea, 

For he headed the Admirals round, constraining them under his lee, 

Villeneuve of France, and Gravina of Spain: so they shifted their ground, 

They could choose,—they were more than we ;—and they faced at Trafalgar 
round ; 

Banking their fleet two deep, a fortress-wall thirty-tower’d ; 

In the midst, four-storied with guns, the dark T7rinidada lower’d. 
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3 
So with those.—But meanwhile, as against some dyke that men massively 
rear, 
From on high the torrent surges, to drive through the dyke as a spear, 
Eagle-eyed all in his blindness, our chief sets his double array, 
Making the fleet two spears, to thrust at the foe, any way, ‘ 
“ Anyhow !—without orders, each captain his Frenchman may grapple per- 
force : 
“ Collingwood first” (yet the Victory ne’er a whit slacken’d her course). 
“Signal for action! Farewell! we shall win, but we meet not again!” 
—Then a low thunder of readiness ran from the decks o’er the main, 
And on,—as the message from masthead to masthead flew out like a flame, 
ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN WILL DO HIS puty,—they came. 


4 
—Silent they come:—While the thirty black forts of the foemen’s array 
Clothe them in billowy snow, tier speaking o’er tier as they lay ; 
Flashes that came and went, as swords when the battle is rife ;— 
But ours stood frowningly smiling, and ready for death as for life. 
—O in that interval grim, ere the furies of slaughter embrace, 
Thrills o’er each man some far echo of England; some glance of some face ! 
—Faces gazing seaward through tears from the ocean-girt shore ; 
Features that ne’er can be gazed on again till the death-pang is o’er. 
Lone in his cabin the Admiral kneeling, and all his great heart 
As a child’s to the mother, goes forth to the loved one, who bade him depart 
O not for death, but glory! her smile would welcome him home! 
—Louder and thicker the thunderbolts fall :—and silent they come. 
5 
As when beyond Dongola the lion, whom hunters attack, 
Stung by their darts from afar, leaps in, dividing them back ; 
So between Spaniard and Frenchman the Victory wedged with a shout, 
Gun against gun; a cloud from her decks and lightning went out ; 
Tron hailing of pitiless death from the sulphury smoke ; 
Voices hoarse and parch’d, and blood from invisible stroke. 
Each man stood to his work, though his mates fell smitten around, 
As an oak of the wood, while his fellow, flame-shatter'd, besplinters the 
ground :— 
Gluttons of danger for England, but sparing the foe as he lay; 
For the spirit of Nelson was on them, and each was Nelson that day. 
No. 231.—von. xxx1x. P 
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“She has struck !”—he shouted—“ She burns, the Redoubtable! Save whom 
we can, 

Silence our guns” :—for in him the woman was great in the man, 

In that heroic heart each drop girl-gentle and pure, 

Dying by those he spared :—and now Death’s triumph was sure ! 

From the deck the smoke-wreath clear’d, and° the foe set his rifle in rest, 

Dastardly aiming, where Nelson stood forth, with the stars on his breast,— 

“In honour I gain’d them, in honour I die with them” .° . . Then, in 
his place, 

Fell. . . . “Hardy! ’tis over; but let them not know”: and he 
cover’d his face. 

Silent, the whole fleet’s darling they bore to the twilight below: 


And above the war-thunder came shouting, as foe struck his flag after foe. 


- 


‘ 
To his heart death rose: and for Hardy, the faithful, he cried in his 
pain,— 
‘How goes the day with us, Hardy?” . . . “Tis ours” :—Then he 
knew, not in vain 
Not in vain for his comrades and England he bled: how he left her secure, 
Queen of her own blue seas, while his name and example endure. 
O, like a lover he loved her! for her as water he pours 
Life-blood and life and love, given all for her sake, and for ours! 
—*“Kiss me, Hardy !—Thank God! I have done my duty! ’’—And then 


Fled that heroic soul, and left not his like among men. 


Hear ye the heart of a nation 
Groan, for her saviour is gone ; 
Gallant and true and tender, 
Child and chieftain in one? 
Such another day never 
England will weep for again, 
When the triumph darken’d the triumph, 
And the hero of heroes was slain. 


F. T. PatGrRave 
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Bap times bring home to every toil- 
ing man and frugal woman the too 
easily forgotten question, What is to 
be done if sickness comes? The 
bread-winner, be he ever so sanguine 
in temperament, and ever so wiry of 
frame, when he wakes at night is 
worried by the thought that, though 
he has been kind to his children, and 
faithful to her who bore them, acci- 
dent may prostrate him, and fever lay 
them low ; and whois in either case to 
do the needful betimes if the house- 
hold is not to be broken up, and all 
that made his home habitable, is not 
to perish? Changes in trade and slack- 
ness of work, like storm or flood, must 
come now and then; but while an 
industrious man has health, vigour, 
and character, he does not despond. 
It is only to hold on, he thinks, and 
better days will return. But the 
hazard of sickness takes all the go out 
of him. How can he work and nurse- 
tend? Or if he should himself break 
down, who will keep the fire alight 
upon the hearth? The last resource is 
the workhouse infirmary, and, before he 
comes to that, there is nothing he ought 
not to be encouraged to do for his own 
sake, for the sake of his family, and for 
the sake of the heavily-burthened rate- 
payers amid whom he dwells. 

Three methods have been devised 
for making provision against ordinary 
sickness. Exceptional calamities can 
only be met by exceptional means. 
Great hospitals, whether general or 
special, have been founded, and many 
of them nobly endowed to afford 
succour to the wounded by accident, 
or those who are smitten by deadly 
disease. Happily, the bulk of hu- 
manity never suffer from broken limbs, 
cancer, small-pox, compound fracture, 
or tubercles of the lungs. Nine-tenths 
of the ailments that paralyse exertion, 
steal the profit from labour, stunt the 
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growth of offspring, and tempt the 
pain-stricken to drown their misery in 
excessive stimulants, are commonplace 
ills that only need to be taken in time, 
and dealt with by simple remedies, and 
the cheering solace of domestic care. 
This is more emphatically the case as 
regards women and children, that is 
with three-fourths of the community ; 
and it is creditable to the civilisation 
of our time that schemes essentially 
different from each other have been 
not only propounded, but diligently 
promoted for meeting wants that we 
all know must ever widely exist. 
There are, in the first place, Free Dis- 
pensaries connected with the great 
hospitals, of which they form out-door 
wards, or separate establishments 
founded by charitable bequests, and 
sustained by private subscriptions. In 
the next place, there are the Friendly 
Societies which of recent years have 
enormously expanded in most parts of 
the kingdom, and whose aggregate 
contributions amount to millions of 
money. And lastly, there are Provi- 
dent Dispensaries which partake of 
both the characteristics of the other 
two kinds of relief, and combine the 
savings of the humbler with the gifts 
of the richer classes. Each of these 
in their own way does good, and each 
demands and deserves attentive con- 
sideration by the public and the legis- 
lature. It is not only probable but 
certain that the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the law affecting the sick 
funds of Benefit Societies will occupy 
the attention of parliament in the 
ensuing session, and if Government 
renews its attempt to carry a Medical 
Reform Bill, the universal and in- 
estimable privilege of the poor man 
to buy freely the medicine he wants 
from a chemist, duly licensed, which 
has suddenly and unexpectedly been 
called in question by a rash proceeding 
P2 
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of the House of Lords, will have to be 
debated and determined. 

Our great hospitals, with all their 
splendid endowments, and excellence 
of medical and surgical organisation, 
have gradually been induced to under- 
take a branch of practice, the exten- 
sion of which could not be foreseen, 
and against the abuse of which it was 
difficult, if not impossible, to guard. 
For twenty years or more public 
attention has been directed to the 
growing tendency to seek eleemosy- 
nary aid by persons able to afford a 
moderate sum in payment forit. In 
1855, Dr. Guy calculated that, not in- 
cluding the numbers who were relieved 
in asylums and infirmaries under the 
Poor Law, one-third or two-fifths of 
the inhabitants of the poor parish in 
which his hospital is situated obtained 
advice gratuitously within the year ; 
and in 1372, a still more comprehen- 
sive estimate appeared in the columns 
of this magazine from the pen of Mr. 
Fairlie Clarke, respecting the propor- 
tion of residents in the metropolis 
who availed themselves in like manner 
of charitable aid. The out-patients 
treated at sixteen general hospitals in 
twelve months were 637,716, at thirty- 
three free dispensaries 413,672, and at 
forty-two special hospitals and dis- 
pensaries 261,528, making a total of 
1,312,917, and this exclusive of 
thirteen medical institutions of con- 
siderable importance which had made 
no return, and of the rate-supported 
asylums and infirmaries. Making due 
allowance for second and third applica- 
tions by the same individuals at differ- 
ent periods of the year, and for cases of 
non-residents who may have come from 
the surrounding counties in search of 
medical relief, this total might perhaps 
be reduced to one million, though even 
that figure is suggestive of very pain- 
ful considerations. That a third ora 
fourth of the community should have 
fallen into the habit of spunging on 
the humanity of surgeons and phy- 
sicians, and on the munificence of those 
who support great sanitary endow- 
ments is too grievous and dishearten- 
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ing a belief to be readily admitted. 
Probably a large percentage should 
be set down to those who, in the 
hard fight for life, are brought face to 
face with the sad alternative of either 
neglecting the progress of disease in 
themselves, or in those who are socially 
dependent upon them, or of gulping 
down their sense of independence, and 
seeking in the guise of poverty that 
special kind of assistance which, be- 
cause it is exceptional and specific, 
seems to bring with it no shame. 

The growth of Provident Dispen- 
saries within the last twenty years 
has not been as rapid, or their in- 
fluence as widely diffused, as_ their 
original projectors perhaps anticipated. 
Good men are not always close calcu- 
lators ; and the most usefully beneficent 
friends of their race seldom pause on 
the threshold of their work, to look 
through dusky telescopes of surmise 
at a future, far beyond their ordinary 
ken. A bad and a sad day it would 
be for human need and human suffer- 
ing, if they did so. The founders of 
provident institutions for the relief of 
ordinary sickness, either at home or at 
some convenient place of attendance, 
have, in the words of Mr. Holmes, 
‘maintained a hard struggle for 
existence, in London at least, against 
the overwhelming competition of gra- 
tuitous institutions, long established 
and of world-wide reputation. That 
they have maintained their existence 
at all, testifies, we may hope, to a deep- 
rooted spirit of honesty and independ- 
ence in a large portion at least of the 
poor of this city. But if we want the 
provident dispensaries to be relieved 
from such competition, it is necessary 
that we should found them on prin- 
ciples essentially just to the sub- 
scribers, the medical attendants, and 
the public, and with regulations that 
will harmonise with those of the great 
hospitals; and, if possible, increase 
instead of impairing the efficiency of 
those charities.”! The number of 

1 Paper read before the British Medica? 


Association, February 27, 1878, by P. Holmes, 
F.R.C.S. 
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applicants for gratuitous advice who 
thronged the out-door patients’ rooms 
of five of the chief hospitals in the 
East and South of London in a single 
year was not less than 355,631; and 
the effect of this over-crowding is on 
all hands confessed to be in every 

int of view most unsatisfactory. 
The medical officers who find it simply 
impossible to bestow on the majority 
of the multitude brought before them 
much more than a glance and a guess, 
are disheartened at the futility of 
their best desire to do their duty ; and 
are vexed day by day by the indiscri- 
minate admission of persons in every 
conceivable state of health—from that 
of latent disease, with only the first 
equivocal symptoms discernible, to 
mere general ailing from over-work, 
unwholesome dwelling, or want of 
sleep. It is said that at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s on one occasion one hundred 
and twenty patients were seen and 
dismissed by one physician in an hour 
and ten minutes, or at the rate of 
thirty-five seconds each. Of course all 
went home to tell how they had been to 
the hospital: and their minds if not 
their bodies were comforted. But in the 
main there is a large leaven of make- 
believe in this humanely-designed, but 
absurdly-abused system. The students 
who witness such ways of dealing 
with crowds of more or less afflicted 
fellow-beings learn, in spite of them- 
selves, to look upon out-door hospital 
practice as very much of a lottery, and 
to regard with incredulity the timid 
and inarticulate voice of complaint. 
They willingly believe that the great 
majority have not very much the mat- 
ter with them, and very often this is 
quite true. But where there is no 
time for investigation, it is impossible 
to discriminate ; and unless the appli- 
cant should have deferred his coming 
too long, and unless his wasted frame 
and agonised countenance betray the 
presence of aggravated disease, he is 
likely to be passed through the turn- 
stile like scores of others, without any 
detection of the serious malady that 
may be lurking in his veins. Public 
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hospitals ought, in truth, to have their 
whole attention and skill devoted to 
serious cases, the careful diagnosis and 
treatment of which are enough to 
occupy the able, generous, and accom- 
plished men who give their best hours 
daily to the work of saving life. It is 
a provoking mockery and misuse of 
their capacity for good, to worry and 
weary them with teething-fits, feverish 
colds, rheumatics, whitlows, indiges- 
tion, neuralgia, and the like. The 
system tends to spread and perpetuate 
delusion, when no actual harm comes 
of it, and unjust depreciation of the 
value of real medical help when, as is 
sometinres inevitable, symptoms of dan- 
gerous disease are passed by unnoticed 
by the medical officers of our great 
hospitals ; and there is the concomitant 
evil of habituating otherwise self- 
respecting persons to masquerade as 
paupers for the sake of the miserable 
chance of being told for nothing what 
is the matter with them. The whole 
thing is wrong from top to bottom, 
and needs setting right in more ways 
than one. The doctors and surgeons 
say, and say fairly, let some mode of 
previous selection be applied, if not for 
their sake, for the sake of the really 
urgent and acute cases—happily the 
minority—that need the whole of their 
time and care. It sounds hard no 
doubt to say that the majority of 
applicants ought to be refused admis- 
sion at portals above which have been 
inscribed, by the benevolence of the 
founders, “All who are in pain are 
welcome here ;” and it would be in- 
deed a plain infringement of the noble 
trusts created by the original donors 
to refuse a hearing to the less afflicted 
many for the sake of the more afflicted 
few, until other and more truly ser- 
viceable means were provided else- 
where for a more real consideration of 
their ailments. If to this end the 
humbler ranks of society could be 
induced to look at the moral as well 
as the material advantages of self-help 
in ordinary sickness, Provident Dis- 
pensaries and benefit societies would be 
certain to flourish yet more abundantly. 
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In 1872 the number of cases treated 
by the Pimlico Dispensary was 3,872, 
and in 1877 it had risen to 5,877, many 
of which were visited in their own 
dwellings. The rules of payment are, 
for man and wife tenpence, single 
adult eightpence, young persons six- 
pence, children under fourteen three- 
pence, and children of widows one 
penny a month. The persons for 
whose benefit the institution is de- 
signed are small tradesmen, artificers, 
domestic servants, and such others as 
the committee of management may re- 
gard as unable to pay for the ordinary 
fees for medical advice. The com- 
mittee wholly consists of governors, 
subscribing a guinea a year or up- 
wards, who are entitled to recommend 
for advice, servants or dependants who 
may not be otherwise admissible. 

Subscriptions, donations, and the 
sums accruing from charity sermons 
amounted last year to between five 
and six hundred pounds, and thus, 
when the ways and means are ana- 
lysed and set over against the expen- 
diture, the result is eminently illus- 
trative of the influence on which suc- 
cess must be considered to depend, 
and the absence of which, in less- 
favoured districts, points to the need 
of some other elements if the system 
is to be expanded so as to include 
them. The current expenditure in the 
twelve months was less than 1,000/. 
of which nearly 100/. was for rent 
and taxes. But the total amount 
derived from fees paid by applicants 
did not exceed 414/., leaving a balance 
of near sixty per cent. of the outlay 
to be defrayed by charity in varied 
forms. When resources of this de- 
scription and to this extent fail, it is 
but too clear that the institution, at 
the rates of charge above-mentioned, 
could not pay its way; and it remains 
to be seen whether doubling the 
charges for strictly mutual support 
would not deter and drive away the 
poorest and neediest classes. Mr. 
Vansittart, though the dullest of 
Financial Ministers, once in his life 
said a witty and wise thing. He was 


pressed to double some of the duties 
on articles of consumption in dear 
times, and he replied that his expe- 
rience as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had taught him that very often twice 
two made one. 

There is, however, a hopeful, and to 
use a medical word, a vitalising power 
in self-help, which, when yoked with 
disinterested munificence, quickens the 
spirit of improvement marvellously. 
On the other side of the river, notwith- 
standing the energetic and persistent 
benevolence of its founders, the dispen- 
sary at Battersea was hardly kept afloat 
with eight hundred cases in the year, 
until the beginning of 1876, when, by 
the advice of the vicar, Canon Erskine 
Clarke, it was transformed into a 
mutual insurance society: since when 
the number of subscribing members 
has risen to 3,500, the number of ap- 
plications made at the central office 
for relief to 7,400 last year, and 2,700 
persons visited by its physicians in 
their own homes. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the physical and moral 
benefits of such visitation. The dis- 
trict lies remote from the central hives 
of industry, and far from all the great 
havens of cure. Its population in the 
main consists of working men, clerks, 
widows with families, and small 
shopkeepers ; it is, in short, a com- 
munity specially in need of an institu- 
tion of the kind under consideration, 
and specially fitted to benefit by its 
advantages. On the other hand, opu- 
lent residents are comparatively few, 
and there still seems reasonable cause 
for misgiving as to whether continued 
aid from without will not always be 
indispensable. For it must not be for- 
gotten that the experiment is essen- 
tially one combining, not separating 
classes ; and meant to enable those who 
have this world’s goods, and see their 
brethren have need, to show their sym- 
pathy by helping them to help them- 
selves. 

When we turn to other regions of 
the metropolis, the Provident system 
is found struggling with greater diffi- 
culties. Excessive aggregation is too 
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surely identical with intensified 
poverty, and a growing unbelief in 
the good of self-denial, thrift, and fore- 
sight. The moral atmosphere of a slum 
is as depressing to mental energy, and 
as stifling of the capacity to think 
for the future, as the physical atmo- 
sphere is deleterious to the lungs, and 
destructive to bodily vigour. It is 
hard work getting oarsmen to row an 
overladen boat up a weedy stream. 
Nine out of ten who if their lot had 
been cast elsewhere, would, like their 
workmates, have contrived to put 
by something for a rainy day, have 
too long lost heart, and grown tired 
of wading on through dirt and 
want, brutality and blasphemy. The 
little colour that was in the woman’s 
cheek has died out of it long ago, and 
the children never had any colour in 
theirs ; they don’t look as if they could 
ever be healthy and strong ; and if the 
small-pox or fever takes some of 
them, there will be as many left as 
low wages can feed. Provision for 
sickness or old age,—who ever thinks 
of that? 
workhouse at the end of the dark 
lane, where they must take one in 
whether they will or no? Few 
monthly subscriptions are to be got 
out of disgust and despair; and as our 
rulers would seem after all their talk, 
to have no serious intention of grap- 
pling effectually with overcrowding, it 
would perhaps be as well if the 
humane, who are bent on working 
out the experiment of Provident Dis- 
pensaries, should apply themselves 
to the districts where they are 
more especially wanting. Of town 
parishes it may be said, as of indi- 
viduals everywhere,— they that be 
whole need not a physician, but they 
that be sick. If parliament will not 
pass a bill enabling parishes or 
unions to buy up, pull down, and re- 
build from time to time, and day by 
day, as they, and they alone, best know 
where and how; if nothing but showy 
and costly thoroughfares are to be 
driven through the overcrowded dis- 
tricts, rendering the overcrowding on 
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each side more unchristian and cruel 
than before, if the poorer sort of 
working people are never to cease 
being over-packed in our land of limit- 
less luxury, then in God's name let 
us help to mitigate the misery we can- 
not avert, and provide by Dispensaries, 
subsidised to any needful extent by 
gifts in aid, for the relief of the ills 
and ailments all manner of flesh is 
heir to. 

In the well-to-do parts of the town 
where classes, are intermingled and 
the gradations of wealth insensibly 
but effectively tend to keep up the 
professed disdain of sick relief given 
in charity; where many persons of 
leisure, patience, and kindly disposi- 
tion are ready to encourage the estab- 
lishment of institutions on the theory 
of self-support, dispensaries may con- 
tinue to succeed. Most of the suc- 
cessful experiments hitherto made are 
in the West End, or the prosperous 
suburbs; but in the central, the 
eastern, and the less opulent outskirts, 
where the fight for life is hardest and 
the scantily-waged classes most do 
congregate, the feeble and the ailing 
who will not crave charitable help 
have no resource for sudden pain ‘or 
sickness but in the purchase of such 
specific or emollient as the chemist is 
ready to sell them for sixpence or a 
shilling over the counter. Yet even 
this alternative the undiscerning re- 
vival of a penal law long deemed 
obsolete would practically take away. 

Two or three centuries ago, when 
medicine was looked upon even by 
rulers as a branch of alchemy, and 
men who sold drugs were said to prac- 
tice “the art and mystery of an 
apothecary,” there was a sort of 
mania for incorporating those who 
followed any particular business, and 
giving them a Royal Charter to act as 
a Trades Union. Every class and call- 
ing wanted a charter to give them 
power to do as they liked towards the 
rest of the community for their own pro- 
per benefit and advantage ; and there 
being no public opinion, free press, 
or responsible Parliament to check 
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the practice, it went on with great 
profit to the courtiers who managed 
these matters privily, until every pur- 
suit and calling had acquired something 
of the kind. Amongst the rest a cer- 
tain number of the guild of grocers 
who had a fancy for vending medicinal 
drugs, got that most foolish of foolish 
kings, James I., to form them into a 
chartered company or corporation, to 
limit and regulate the practice of 
the said art and mystery. For some 
two hundred years the corporation 
did what they could to preserve 
their monopoly, but as times changed 
they found it more difficult, and at 
length in 1815 they persuaded Go- 
vernment to bring in a Bill providing 
that any chemist who shall recom- 
mend any drug, simple or compound, 
to a customer as good for toothache, 
inflamed eye, sore finger, pain in the 
bowels, cough, sciatica, sore throat, 
shivering, or corns, may be sued for a 
penalty of twenty pounds by a com- 
mon informer in one of the high 
courts at Westminster. 

“If any person (except those here- 
tofore practising) shall, after Ist 
August, 1815, act or practise as an 
apothecary without having obtained 
a certificate (from the company), 
he shall forfeit and -pay the sum of 
20/.; and every person without such 
certificate practising as an assistant in 
compounding or dispensing medicines, 
shall forfeit the sum of 5/.”} 

The pretence for this oppressive 
law, was that a chemist, not being a 
licentiate of the college of physicians 
or of the college of surgeons, is not fit to 
help or advise a neighbour slightly out 
of sorts, or out of order; and that the 
said neighbour, whether he have money 
in his pocket or no, or whether he has 
time to spare or know, ought instead 
to wait on a surgeon or physician, to 
whom of course he must give a gen- 
teel fee for a Latin prescription, which, 
having got, he ought to return to the 
chemist, who then and there is bound 
for further payment to dispense the 
same. 

1 55 George III., chap. 194, § 20. 
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Many harsh and oppressive laws 
were framed and enacted in the legis- 
lative dark ages of Sidmouth and 
Castlereagh ; but a harsher or more 
impracticable law than this never was 
devised or passed. Chemists, like 
other people, are of course justly 
liable for ill consequences ensuing 
from the sale to the unwary of articles 
tending to shorten life, if taken in 
undue quantities, or at improper 
times; and no respectable chemist 
would ask to be exonerated from this 
responsibility ; or where a customer 
seemed to require medical examination 
or treatment, would think of taking 
upon him the duty of a physician or 
surgeon. But the immense prepon- 
derance of pains and aches that aftlict 
humanity are happily not of this 
kind. They are casualties of climate, 
toil, indigestion, and other circum- 
stances affecting every-day life, which 
a sensible man of decent education in 
his trade recognises easily as they 
come before him, and feels no difficulty 
in designating as trivial, or at least 
not dangerous, and as likely to be 
alleviated by some ordinary specific 
which experience tells him has relieved 
many others from pain. Sixpence or a 
shilling contents him for the innoxious 
draught or lotion he recommends ; 
and his hard-driven customer blesses 
him next morning for “‘setting him 
right ’’ and enabling him to go back to 
his work. But the owls that blinked 
at Westminster in 1815, could see 
nothing in the broad light of day ; and 
were for ever screeching in their 
peculiar fashion when disturbed in 
their mousings. In this particular 
instance they are said to have been 
scared by a timely outcry. A saving 
clause was accordingly stuffed into the 
Bill ere it passed, which provided that, 
if proof could be given of the practice 
(theretofore existing time out of mind) 
of letting every body buy what they 
wanted, and letting the chemist sell 
what his customer required, the newly- 
invented action should not lie ; and 
the scoundrel who tried to play the 
part of informer for the sake of the 
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penalties, should be balked of his 
prey. So the statute was passed with 
one clause creating a new penal law 
against the humbler classes ; and with 
another clause suspending the proposed 
injustice until further notice. Thus 
matters have remained ever since. 
But very recently an attempt has been 
made to . resuscitate the invidious 
enactment, in the hope that it may be 
difficult to show continuing practice of 
buying and selling harmless chemicals; 
and that if one or two cases should 
prove successful, all the cautious men 
engaged in trade would be afraid to offer 
anything in the shape of medicine, to 
take a broken needle out of the quick 
of a nail, or to give a bottle of gently 
irritant mixture to relieve a smother- 
ing sore throat. 

The present Government felt so 
ashamed of leaving this scandalous 
piece of class legislation in the Statute 
Book that in their Medical Bill of last 
session they proposed to repeal it. 
But the House of Lords in their 
wisdom persuaded the Duke of Rich- 
mond to yield the point to their anti- 
quated prejudices, and the measure 
was sent down to the Commons with- 
out the repealing provision admitted 
by ministers to be requisite and just. 
It is to be hoped that the representa- 
tive chamber will take care of the 
rights of the many in this matter, and 
sweep away at once and for ever the 
odious distinction between rich and 
poor in the statute law, where the 
healing of the sick is concerned. 

Since the close of last session 
the whole question has come before a 
court of law, and while the decision of 
an intelligent jury in favour of hu- 
manity and common sense has been in 
this particular instance confirmed on 
appeal to higher tribunal, every chemist 
in the kingdom feels himself placed in 
jeopardy in the pursuit of his calling. 
An action was brought against a re- 
spectable chemist named Shepperley, 
of Nottingham, for recommending and 
selling a saline draught. The only 
evidence offered was that of the pur- 
chaser, a man with the singular name 


of Jolly Death, employed by the 
Apotheceary’s Company to catch un- 
wary chemists infringing Lord Sid- 
mouth’s Act. He swore that being in 
good health he feigned to have a sore 
throat and asked for something to 
relieve him. The defendant looked at 
his throat, told him there was not 
much the matter, but if he felt irrita- 
tion he might take a cooling mixture, 
which would do him no harm. He took 
the phial away with him and came 
next day saying that he was no better. 
He had then something else of a tri- 
fling description and paid half-a crown. 
For this Mr, Shipperley was called 
on to pay a penalty of 20/. Three old 
practitioners were produced to prove 
that before 1815 they were accustomed 
as chemists to do the like, and by the 
saving clause in the statute it was 
argued that this was a good defence. 
Jaron Pollock, who tried the case, 
quoted the dictum of Mr. Justice 
Cresswell, which he adopted, that— 
‘“‘as persons professing to judge of in- 
ternal disease (as distinguished from 
surgical) by its symptoms, and to 
cure such disease by medicines,” the 
statute gave to apothecaries a specific 
right which had previously been 
questioned by physicians who would 
have had apothecaries limited to the 
functionof dispensing medicinesaccord- 
ing to their prescriptions. The Act of 
1815 was in this respect an enabling 
Act, extending the lawful means of 
relief for suffering, and extinguishing 
the claim of the higher and more 
scientific branch of the medical pro- 
fession to a monopoly of their art. 
3ut having got rid of the shackle 
that galled themselves, the Apothe- 
caries asked the rulers of that day to 
debar the chemists from the recom- 
mendation of drugs, whether simples 
or compounds, of which they under- 
stood the efficacy. The gradual widen- 
ing of the legal liberty to comfort and 
to heal, was candidly admitted by 
counsel at the recent trial, who seemed 
to feel the odium of the task they 
professionally had to perform. It 
would have been out of place in dis- 
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cussing the question whether the law 
had or had not been broken, to urge 
that in the sixty years since it was 
passed, the state of society has essen- 
tially changed. The elements of che- 
mistry were then as little understood 
by the great bulk of even the well-to- 
do classes, as logarithms or Greek 
verbs are now. The Pharmacopeia 
was looked upon as a sort of dictionary 
of the black art ; and a chemist’s shop 
as a dangerous place full of explosives 
and poisons. General education has 
blown away much of the fog ; and the 
popular dissemination of the rules and 
helps to health has extirpated a whole 
jungle of ignorance regarding the pro- 
perties and uses of the things which 
chemists sell. No pomp or pedantry 
of official language can invest the 
subject now-a-days with the mystery 
it was made to wear in the time of 
George IIT. ; and there are many who 
not without reason, urge that the less 
legislation we have about chemicals 
or drugs the better. We do not 
here, however, deal with theories or 
abstractions. What we say is this :— 
Let the Government on its own respon- 
sibility bring in provisions defining in 
plain language what is meant by 
“prescribing” as contra-distinguished 
from recommending or offering to sell. 
Let them forbid, if they please, in 
definite terms any medical or surgical 
act, or any number of such acts, as it 
may be unfit for a chemist to do; and 
then let a competent Government 
functionary have the power to inspect 
and inquire into any alleged breach of 
the law, and to initiate proceedings, if 
necessary, as is done under the Fac- 
tories and Workshops Act. But let 
us have done with all ambiguities of 
legal interdict, and with the abomina- 
tion of spies and informers set to worry 
and harass a most respectable class of 
men who probably do as much good 
and as little harm to their neighbours 
in the way of their trade as any other 
in the community. 

Until three years ago members of 
Benefit Societies never harboured a 
misgiving as to the security of their 


savings from attack from without. 
Any fear that may have occasicnally 
haunted them arose from the know- 
ledge that here and there dishonesty 
had crept into the board of manage- 
ment of their affairs, and that, as 
sometimes happens with pretentious 
insurance companies and joint-stock 
banks, banking millions of capital, the 
funds may be badly invested or frau- 
dulently tampered with, to the long- 
deferred but at length grievous loss of 
unsuspecting depositors. | Against 
hazards of this kind there is, however, 
a general persuasion that it is no more 
possible to guard effectually than 
against explosion from firedamp or 
drowning near shore in calm mid- 
stream by being run down. Practically 
nobody is deterred from insuring his 
life or lodging his spare money at call, 
by the example of failures like the 
European Company or the City of 
Glasgow Bank. And however great 
the misery caused by the sinking of 
the Princess Alice in the Thames on 
a fine September evening, no diminu- 
tion will be found next season in the 
number of sober and prudent folk who 
will spend their holiday healthfully 
and happily on board river-steamers 
between London Bridge and Graves- 
end. 

It is not the duty of fragile human 
life to do nothing except what can be 
demonstrably shown beforehand to be 
beyond the risk of mere chance, and 
the world would be worse instead of 
better if that sort of unbelieving 
cowardice were generally to prevail. 
All reasonable guards and precautions 
it is indeed both right and wise to take 
in the constitution of Friendly Socie- 
ties and in the mode of their manage- 
ment, This was the aim of the Bill 
promoted by independent members of 
both parties in Parliament in 1875, 
and passed into law that year by the 
direct and acknowledged sanction of 
Government. Why was that sacred 
pledge given? Why did both branches 
of the legislature deem it right to 
encourage hundreds of thousands of 
hard toiling men to vest the fruits 
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of their thrift and self-denial in Bene- 
fit Clubs, Foresters’ Courts, and Odd 
Fellows’ Lodges? Was Parliament 
in earnest in telling these men,—the 
very pith and marrow of national 
industry,—to cut short every week 
their indulgence in tobacco and beer in 
order that thereby their wives and 
children should be assured from the 
degradation and ruin of pauperism 
when the right arm of the bread-winner 
should fail and his hand should lose 
its cunning? To suppose that Lords 
and Commons, Ministers of State, 
and members of Opposition knew not 
what they were about, or that, know- 
ing it, they wilfully and deliberately 
passed a Friendly Societies’ Act to 
mislead the people,—is too repulsive 
and revolting an imputation upon the 
integrity of our public men and upon 
the good faith of Constitutional Go- 
vernment, Yet this and nothing 
short of this it will come to if we 
suffer the retention of an unrighteous 
and ruthless amendment suddenly in- 
terpolated in the Poor Law, by 


which the price of the bereaved wife 


and children’s independent bread is to 
be seized in aid of rates, while they are 
driven by threats of starvation to the 
workhouse. The sick fund of the 
Society was set apart confessedly and 
obviously for no other purpose than to 
save them from this misery and hu- 
miliation. This object—a sacred one 
if there be anything sacred in this 
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greedy and grasping world — this 
object, which only three years ago the 
State solemnly professed to hold sacred, 
and to fortify with legal provisions 
lest it should be put in jeopardy, is 
arbitrarily called in question, and 
may be set at nought by the blunder- 
ing of a subsequent Act which noto- 
riously was passed without due notice, 
and without five minutes’ considera- 
tion. The 23rd section of what is 
called, or miscalled, the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1876, formed no 
part of the Government Bill brought 
in deliberately by the Cabinet in that 
session, and explained to a too easy- 
going-House of Commons by the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
The department plainly did not con- 
template such a scheme of confiscation, 
for they did not embody it in the Bill, 
It was imported into it in Committee, 
at a morning sitting, when probably 
not a score of members were present, 
and consequently its insidious pro- 
gress might have been peremptorily 
stopped, had attention been drawn 
to the evil purpose which it was 
obviously and undisguisedly framed 
to effect. For a time it lay inopera- 
tive, and the Societies slept on in 
supposed safety. It is to their credit, 
as loyal and patriotic citizens, that 
they never suspected spoliation and 
insult, and that in fact they would 
not at:first believe the contrary. 
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THE return to specie payments, if safely 
effected on the lst of January, will make 
an epoch in the history of the United 
States and a great moral tradition for 
the people. The accomplished fact will 
enkindle belief in all reform and pro- 
gress, and will falsify the predictions 
of the prophets (and they were many) 
who foretold that the democracy would 
never submit to the great sacrifices 
necessary to raise the value of all 
debts from 38 cents in 1864 to 100 
cents to-day. A recent instance will 
prove what a crucial test this has 
been. In June, 1864, an Englishman 


lent 10,000/., or its then equivalent, 
120,000 dollars, on mortgage on an 
American farm worth 400,000 dollars. 
The loan has just been repaid, and 
the 120,000 dollars produces 24,500/. 


Thus his profit has been 14,500/., 
besides interest during the fourteen 
years at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum to start with, increasing to 14} 
per cent per annum with the rise in 
value of the currency. What he, as 
a creditor, has gained in this way 
his unfortunate American debtor 
has lost. There can be no doubt of 
the hardship of such a case. Here 
truly is an “unearned increment of 
value” almost sufficient to justify the 
expression “bloated capitalist!” And 
this is the real meaning of resumption. 
It is of course true that depreciation is 
equally hard on all creditors, and if 
the two processes concerned the same 
individuals the results might be equal- 
ised and no great harm done. But as 
a matter of fact, this never can be so, 
and I think it redounds to the credit 
of universal suffrage that each time 
hard or soft money has been fairly 
brought to a popular vote the people 
have been true to themselves, not- 
withstanding all that the most 
skilful and unscrupulous demagogues 


could urge to seduce them. The honesty 
evinced at the polls is the more strik- 
ing when it is remembered that one 
person out of every four in the United 
States has both a foreign father and a 
foreign mother, and that their patriotism 
therefore cannot have very deep roots. 
Not to mention English and Scotchmen, 
there are almost as many Germans as 
Irishmen, and these are not always 
the best specimens of their nationali- 
ties, while a very great number of them 
went to the country as professed 
socialists. The welding of this im- 
mense foreign mass into the native 
metal is a very trying process, and 
must ever be borne in mind in criti- 
cising American proceedings. After 
resumption it will be difficult, even 
for pessimists altogether to despair of 
the Republic. We have known some- 
thing of the difficulties of paper money 
in England, and, so lately as 1835, 
Mr. Mill found it necessary to adopt 
very severe language in denouncing 
the ‘‘currency juggle ” here. 

But the birth throes of resumption 
were not the only cause of the bad 
times and suffering which have been 
experienced in America during the last 
five years ; and it may be useful rapidly 
to run over the period between 1862 
and 1873 before proceeding to notice 
the later events which have conduced 
to a very considerable revival of sound- 
ness and prosperity. 

The root of the evil was the destruc- 
tion of capital during the civil war, 
which may be measured, in some sense, 
by the withdrawal of a million and a 
half of soldiers from active production, 
and the annihilation of all industry and 
of a vast amount of property in the 
Border and Southern States. These 
influences were not felt in their full 
force at the time, in the North, 
owing first to the issue of 400 million 
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dollars inconvertible legal tender pa- 
per-money, and afterwards to the ex- 
traordinary amount of borrowing. The 
immediate effect of the large issues of 
paper was to make all debtors “feel 
good,”’ as they say in America. The 
appended table will show what the 
100 dollar greenback was worth in 
gold on 30th June of each of the years 
following 1862 :— 

1861 . 

1862 . 

1863. . 

1864. . 

1865 . 

1866. . 

1867. . ° 

1868... ‘1| 1877. . 

1869. . . 73°5| 1878. . . 

Any statement of figures, however, can 
give but a limited idea of the bad effect 
on all kinds of business and the wide- 
spread demoralisation incident to the 
violent daily and hourly fluctuations 
in the value of the circulating medium. 
The way in which mercantile transac- 
tions were carried on in the second 
largest commercial city in the world, 
for several years after the suspension 
of specie payments, was certainly most 
curious, and in looking back on it 
it appears already like a dream, Up to 
1867, if my memory serves me right, 
there was no Gold Clearing Bank in 
New York; and up to the end of 1865 
there was no bank that would take 
gold on deposit and let cheques be 
drawn against it. The consequence 
was that all the gold bought and sold 
for the first four years after suspen- 
sion was delivered from office to 
office in bags containing 1000/. each. 
These used to go round and round 
from buyer to seller—shovelled in and 
out again, generally in a few minutes’ 
time—just sufficient to test their 
weight in a very rough and ready 
way. ‘It was a striking instance of 
the difficulty of a community suddenly 
accommodating themselves to new 
conditions. No city in the world had 
better banking accommodation than 
New York : nowhere was the economy 
of labour by the use of cheques and 
clearing better understood or more 
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fully acted on. But when business 
had to be done in two currencies in- 
stead of one, the requisite facilities 
could only apparently ‘be developed 
by slow and gradual stages. First, 
the bags of gold going round, as in 
primitive races; then, after some 
years, cheques; lastly, after some 
more years, clearing; a beautiful ex- 
ample for students of evolution! 
Transactions on a large scale in gold 
did not begin till about the end of 
July, 1862, when the price rose rather 
suddenly to 120. This advance made 
it evident that all mercantile opera- 
tions must of necessity be kept on a 
specie basis, by immediate sales of 
gold against all produce shipped, and 
by purchases of gold against all 
sales of goods imported. A forced 
paper currency might be a_ local 
standard of value in America, but all 
her external trade operations had 
to be finally adjusted to the world’s 
standard, This necessitated immense 
dealings in gold, and, speculation aid- 
ing it, the premium advanced by leaps 
and bounds. In June, 1864, the 
highest price of 280 was touched ; 
that is, it took 280 paper dollars to 
buy 100 gold dollars. On the day 
that sales were made at 280, in 
the morning, the price fell, in one 
drop, to 255, and at three o’clock the 
same afternoon it was offered at 225. 
From this it will be seen at a glance 
that any one who borrowed 100,000 
dollars gold in the morning and sold 
it at 275, could have bought it back 
the same evening at 225, netting 
50,000 dollars currency profit on the 
operation, This isa sample (no doubt 
an extreme one) of daily fluctuations 
which went on for months and years. 
Conducting business under these cir- 
cumstances was like driving a high- 
pressure engine, and sitting on the 
boiler without a safety-valve. 

When money was liable to be made 
or lost in such amounts, in every 
necessary transaction, the use of 
working became less and less obvious. 
How could any really legitimate mer- 
cantile operations be entered into 
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under such conditions of uncertainty ? 
A cargo of tea or coffee might be sold 
at a most satisfactory price in cur- 
rency, but before the vendor could get 
from his place of business in South 
Street to Exchange Place, where he 
had to buy his gold, a rise or fall in 
the premium would upset all calcu- 
lations. So too with exports of pro- 
duce, paid for by bills drawn on 
Europe. Everything depended on how 
the gold was sold. The uncertainty 
was even greater in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, or St. Louis; since New 
York alone had a gold exchange, 
where all the business of the country 
concentrated. This being so, many 
merchants turned their attention to 
trying what could be made by buying 
and selling gold, pure and simple, 
without complicating the transactions 
with merchandise. This was fatal in its 
simplicity and in the habits it formed. 
For the step from gambling in gold to 
gambling in stocks, or anything else, 
is a very short one. There is, too, at 
all times a peculiarly speculative ele- 


ment in the ordinary American man of 
business. He fears the ups and downs 
of life less than the ordinary Euro- 


pean. Excitement is more pleasing 
to him than any small certainty. He 
is fond of exercising the sharpness of 
his wits, and in the fluctuations of 
the currency opportunities were bound- 
less. The result was that gambling 
became a predominating national vice, 
with the sure concomitants of exces- 
sive extravagance in living and in 
general expenditure. New York ran 
riot. Rents were doubled and trebled. 
The number of private carriages in- 
creased tenfold. So morbid was the 
craving for perpetual excitement, that 
a stock and gold exchange was in 
active operation “up-town,” at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, then the centre 
of what may be called the west end of 
the city. Nor was the fever confined 
to New York. It permeated every 
city of the Union. The only people 
who really seemed to feel poor were 
the wealthy. It looks like a para- 
dox, but it is a fact. The man 
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with 80,0007. out on safe mort- 
gages, who before the war got his 
5000/. a year interest, and spent it, 
found his income gradually going down 
to 4,000/., 3,000/., 2,0007.; that was 
the decline if, for instance, he was 
living in Europe, and it had to be re- 
mitted; or, what amounted to the 
same thing, the currency price of 
commodities increased to that extent 
in America. On the other hand, to 
make quite sure of growing rich, it 
was only necessary to borrow cur- 
rency and to buy gold, stocks, mer- 
chandise, houses, land, any property, 
in short. And the more any one bor- 
rowed the richer he got. It was well, 
therefore, to do it en gros. Finally 
it came to this, that nearly every one 
began to think, and to end by stat- 
ing, that he was “worth a million 
dollars!” It was so easy to make, 
apparently. Thus it will be under- 
stood how, even during the existence 
of the civil war, the whole mass of 
the people in the north who were 
debtors felt themselves better off. 

The farmers got high currency 
prices for their products, and as they 
were mostly in debt to their mortga- 
gees, they seemed to be coining money. 
The shopkeepers who bought goods on 
credit in currency found them con- 
stantly advancing in value on their 
hands. And the moment the war was 
ended, gigantic borrowing commenced. 
It is estimated that between 1855 and 
1873 America got from Europe between 
300,000,000/. and 400,000,000/. from 
sales of Government, State, City, and 
Railway Bonds. This no doubt went 
a long way to fill up the vacuum of 
capital caused by the war. And in 
the five years ending with 1873, over 
28,000 miles of new railroad were con- 
structed at a cost of 280,000,000/., so 
that the demand for labour was at high 
pressure, and a vast mass of labourers 
who had been engaged in the war were 
quietly absorbed back into productive 
employment. This put off the day of 
reckoning, because it is easy to pay 
high wages with borrowed money. 

But the sudden pouring in of im- 
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mense amounts of new capital is 
always a very dangerous process in 
any country, as we have since seen in 
the payment of the war indemnity to 
Germany. It is very apt to sap the 
morality of a people, and it will be 
understood that the morality of the 
American people had already been 
pretty well sapped. No nation could 
have been subjected to more demoral- 
ising influences than those accompany- 
ing the advance in gold from par to 
280 in three years, and the decline 
from 280 to 130 in the five following 
years. It was in September, 1869, 
that Messrs. Jay Gould and Fisk 
concocted the great gold “ring,” 
which was the dying kick of the 
expiring gold excitement, when in 
three days the price was forced up 
from 137 to 167, and back again to 
132. 

This was one of the most successful 
and disgraceful “ corners” ever effected 
in Wall Street. It came to a head on 


“ Black Friday,” the 24th September, 
when these stock gamblers, having all 


the available gold in their own hands, 
locked it up, and made it impossible 
for those who had sold to make de- 
liveries under their contracts except 
at the conspirators’ own price. Many 
an honest man was ruined by that 
single day’s work ; and that so many 
of them should have paid out their 
last dollar rather than fail on their 
contracts shows how binding is that 
outside conscience, derived from a 
custom of trade, which will not admit 
that even such a conspiracy can be 
pleaded in bar of the fulfilment of 
obligations. The clearings for the 
three days were said to amount to 
one hundred millions sterling, and it 
took weeks to get the accounts straight. 
The “corner’’ was only broken in the 
afternoon by a telegram from Wash- 
ington ordering the assistant treasurer 
to sell gold for immediate delivery. 
Even personages very high in the 
Republic were said not to be free 
from complicity in the whole trans- 
action. If the rose itself was pure, 
those who dwelt very near indeed to 
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the rose were unquestionably tainted. 
Corruption was in the air. It grew 
with what it fed on. Between 1868 and 
1873 there were “corners” in every- 
thing: in stocks, in grain, in cotton. 
There was the famous “day of the 
three corners” in 1872, when 5 per 
cent was paid for the loan of money, 
2 per cent for the loan of gold, and 
21 per cent for the loan of Erie stock 
Jor the one day. Riches were supposed 
to be made by one man getting his pro- 
fit out of another’s loss. Tweed was 
robbing the city. Credit Mobilier scan- 
dal in connection with the Pacific Rail- 
ways had come to light. The ministers 
of two of the great departments of state 
were accused of sharing in the plunder 
of contracts, and a judge in New York 
was issuing blank injunctions to the 
most notorious stock-gamblers. The 
money market was in a state of con- 
stant spasms. Day after day, for 
weeks and months together. borrowers 
were paying } to } per cent commis- 
sion per diem, besides interest at the 
rate of 7 per cent per annum for loans. 
This could not last. The fruit had 
got to “that stage which succeeds 
ripeness,” and fell. The failure of 
Jay Cooke and Co., on 19th Septem- 
ber, 1873, followed by a string of 
houses who had been occupied in 
financing the new railroads, was the 
point of apparent origin of the panic, 
but, as I have endeavoured briefly to 
point out, the whole catastrophe was 
in reality a slowly-prepared growth of 
the entire character of the business of 
the country. Following these finance 
houses, railways, mercantile firms, and 
savings banks became bankrupt in 
rapid succession, and to such an extent 
that credit may be said to have ceased 
to exist. During 1873 the price of 
gold ranged from 119 to 107. The 
currency price of commodities which 
had followed the upward movement in 
the gold premium, had not kept pace 
with its decline. By the end of the 
year hundreds of thousands of work- 
men had been thrown out of employ- 
ment by the breaking of that small 
wheel of credit which keeps all the 
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big wheels of production and trans- 
portation turning. This of course 
affected the demand for every article 
of consumption, and the distributing 
merchants throughout the country felt 
the pinch, not only of this smaller 
actual demand, but also found that 
their stocks of goods laid in at the 
high currency prices were constantly 
shrinking in currency value owing 
to the appreciation of greenbacks. 
Shrinkage was universal. To add to 
the depression the harvests of cereals 
in 1870-1 and 1871-2 had been below 
an average, and the farmers felt the 
growing burden of their loans. 

The figures representing the ex- 
ternal trade of the country from 1863 
to 1873 are instructive. The net im- 
ports of merchandise (that is, the total 
imports, less imported goods afterwards 
exported to foreign countries) amounted 
to 890,000,000/7. ; the exports of do- 
mestic merchandise in same period 
were 665,000,000/.; so that in these 
ten years the imports of merchandise 
exceeded the exports (exclusive of 
specie) by the enormous total of 
225,000,000. During the same period 
the exports of coin and bullion (all the 
gold in the country having been driven 
out of circulation by the paper issues) 
exceeded the imports by 135,000,000/., 
thus leaving a balance of 90,000,000/. 
imports in excess of exports of mer- 
chandise and specie combined. But, 
as we have seen during this very time, 
there was an ever-growing interest 
account to be remitted to Europe for 
the 300,000,000/7. or 400,000,0002. 
raised on loans, so that American 
exports ought to have exceeded 
imports by at least 30,000,000/. 
annually. Instead of this there was 
90,000,0007, the other way in ten 
years. This fact led Professor Cairnes, 
in 1873, to the conclusion that the 
condition of the external trade of the 
United States was essentially abnormal 
and temporary :—‘‘If that country,’’ 
said he, “is to continue to discharge 
her liabilities to foreigners, the rela- 
tions which at present exist between 
exports and imports must be inverted. 


Her exports must once again, as pre- 
vious to 1860, be made to exceed her 
imports, and this by an amount greater 
than the excess of that former period 
in proportion as her financial obliga- 
tions to foreign countries have in the 
interval increased, This it seems to 
me is a result which may be predicted 
with the utmost confidence. ‘The end 
may be reached either by an extension 
of exportation or bya curtailment of im- 
portation, or by combining both those 
processes ; but by one means or other 
reached it will need to be. It is 
simply the condition of her remaining 
a solvent nation.” 

The news of the commercial crisis 
in New York reached Professor 
Cairnes as he was writing these words, 
so soon to be completely and emphati- 
cally confirmed by the subsequent 
facts. 

Up to the very eve of the crash in 
America this gigantic excess of im- 
ports was being triumphantly pointed 
to as showing the wonderful spend- 
ing power of the country. It was 
not heeded that it was capital being 
expended as if it were income. The 
old fallacies in regard to the balance 
of trade are no doubt exploded: but 
we may be in danger of an equally 
misleading fallacy in believing that 
the fact of a country’s imports ex- 
ceeding its exports is to be taken asa 
sign of prosperity. No such general 
statement can in truth be made: and 
if made, it can only be accepted with 
the strictest limitations. The pheno- 
mena cannot be isolated in this way. 
The relation of the exports and im- 
ports must be considered in connection 
with the profitableness or otherwise of 
the general trade of the country. We 
have seen that in America the excess 
of imports was the prelude of the 
greatest adversity. 

The years 1874 to 1877 will long be 
remembered as a period of unparal- 
leled suffering amongst all the dwellers 
in the cities of the United States. The 
great trunk railroads went to war 
with one another owing to the exces- 
sive competition for a limited amount 
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of business which they had all 
been spending vast sums of money to 
control. Rates were cut down to a 
point at which a great deal of the 
through business was done at an abso- 
lute loss. Transportation was reduced 
to an absurdity (to the transporters), 
when 100 lbs. of wheat was carried by 
the Lakes and canals from Chicago to 
New York—fifteen hundred miles—for 
sixpence! Many of the railroads too 
had undertaken the business of col- 
lieries : one of them in its report some 

ears ago mentioned the borrowing of 
2,400,0007. to secure sufficient coal 
lands to give the road employment in 
transportation for centuries, and after 
that borrowed 12,000,000/. more in 
England to develop these lands on the 
anticipation, no doubt, that America was 
going to construct 10,000 miles of new 
railroad every year to eternity. Instead 
of this, the construction of new railroad 
has scarcely been 2,000 miles a year 
since 1873. The consequences to the coal 
and iron industries may be imagined. 
All the dependent industries of course 
became affected, and there were never 
so many unemployed labourers at any 
one time in the United States. They 
swarmed over the country—a menace 
to society. 

The lowest point of general depression 
was about coincident with the lowest 
price of railroad stocks, namely, in the 
first half of 1877, and some idea may 
be formed of the depreciation in this 
class of property between 1873 and 
April, 1877, when it is mentioned that 
such stocks as Central of New Jersey 
had fallen from 120 to 6 ; Illinois Cen- 
tral from 116 to 40 ; Chicago and North 
Western (ordinary) from 80 to 16; 
Michigan Central from 110 to 34. The 
cause was not far to seek. The num- 
ber of inhabitants to a mile of rail- 
road was 925 in 1867, and only 577 
in 1876. It was a question of the sur- 
vival of the fittest lines. The weak ones 
had to go into liquidation. The extent 
to which their construction had been 
carried in advance of their profitable 
employment may be judged from the 
fact that the 633,000,0002. invested 
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in United States railway property 
before 1872 brought in just the same 
net earnings as the 913,000,000/. in- 
vested in 1877 ! 

To save expenses the wages of the 
employés had been greatly reduced, 
and the bad times came to a climax 
with the widespread railroad strikes 
in Pennsylvania in August, 1877. 
And for a short time these strikes 
looked most threatening to the cause 
of law and order throughout the 
States. The destruction of life and 
property was very considerable, but 
the difficulty was more easily overcome 
than was at one time expected. For 
it is tpue, as has been so often observed, 
and it must never be forgotten in at- 
tempting to judge American issues, 
that the mass of real American people 
is pre-eminently law-abiding and law- 
enforcing. 

With decreasing profits of industry 
in every branch of trade, and the 
immensely increased taxation,’ there 
was really only one course possible 
to recover national prosperity. That 
course was national economy. And 
it was pursued, There is an old 
saying that “when America takes to 
wearing her old shoes she can lay the 
world under contribution.’ This is 
what has happened. There is probably 
no other nation that has the same 
capacity for suddenly restricting a 
profuse expenditure. New York, so 
lately riotous, became a pattern of 
quiet living. People talked poor and 
lived poor. It becamea fashion, It 
was like the case we sometimes see of 
a wildly extravagant bachelor suddenly 
settling down to the cares of married 
life with a thoughtful prudence.aston- 
ishing to his most intimate friends. 

The value of fancy goods, silk goods, 
jewellery, and precious stones, im- 


1 Governor Tilden in his message to the 
New York State Legislature in January, 1876, 
mentioned that in 1870 the taxes—Federal, 
State, and local—of the whole country, 
amounted to 146,000, 0007. against 31,000, 0007. 
in 1860, or reducing the figures to a per capita 
comparison the taxes were 3/7, 16s, per head in 
1870, against 17. per head in 18€0.—Martin’s 
Statesman’s Year-Book, 
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ported in 1877, was 5,000,000/. less 
than in 1873; the consumption of 
coffee in same period fell off 2} lbs., 
and of tea 1 Ib, per head of population. 
These are fair samples of what was 
going on throughout the country in 
diminished consumption of articles of 
luxury. But this forced economy told 
both ways for some time on the 
general condition of trade. It was a 
negative more than a positive ad- 
vantage. 

But there was also a positive and 
much more potent cause of prosperity 
actively at work, though not so 
visibly. The crops of cereals from 
1872-2 onwards, proved abundant and 
ever-increasing (with the exception 
of the Indian-corn crop, 1874-5, and 
a partial failure of the wheat crop in 
some of the North-Western States in 
1876); and in 1877, concurrently 
with the largest production up to that 
time, the threatening position of po- 
litical matters in the East of Europe, 
and the falling off of supplies of grain 
from Russia, gave the American 
farmers a great chance, of which they 
were not slow to avail themselves. 
Emigration from the Atlantic and 
Middle States to the West took a 
fresh start, which is well described in 
the following extract from the Vew 
York Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle of 18th May, 1878 :— 


* Since the beginning of 1878 there is heard 
the ceaseless tread of a vast army of emigrants 
on their march for the far West. Railroad 
and United States Land Department officers 
are everywhere besieged by applicants for 
lands, The St. Paul Press gives the following 
summary of the Government and railroad land 
sales in that State for the three months end- 
ing April 1st :— 


Northern Pacific Pa .. 119,300 
St.Paul and Pacific(main line) 44,356 
St. Paul and Pacific (branch 

i ? 76,000 


line) ... i ee = 
St. Paul and Sioux City ... 56,000 


295,656 
The Western Minnesota land 
i 497,215 


offices see ie a 
The Fargo landoffice(estimated) 475,000 


Total ... 1,267,871 
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“The above, it says, does not include the 
sales of large tracts to colonies, &c. ; for the 
last seven months, the total number of acres 
disposed of in Minnesota and Northem 
Dakota has been about 2,550,000 acres. We 
may obtain an indication of the movement in 
ete elsewhere from the railroad reports 
published monthly, the following being some 
of the latest, showing the land sales for the 
four months ending May Ist this year and 
last year :— 

. 1878. 1877. 
Atchison, Topeka and 

Santa Fe ... .> $416,853 $79,436 
Union Pacific ... : 547,781 36,141 
Missouri, Kansas, and 

Texas ak ee 87,032 
Burlington and Mis- 

souri River in Ne- 

braska Re ove | UD 55,417 


Total for these roads $2,022,884 $170,994 





“These facts as to the increase in the de- 
mand for and the rise in the value of farming 
lands throughout the West, in connection 
with the present active inquiry for and pur- 
chase of railroad and public lands, are evi- 
dences of the fresh start which has been made 
in that section, and the promise of an in- 
creased production which must be the result 
of this large extension of the area cultivated 
and new labouremployed. After such a period 
of prostration as we have passed through, this 
is the natural | pe of recovery : large crops 
permitting and inviting increased acreage and 
putting idle hands to work. 

‘* But this new life, which is thus being de- 
veloped from our own soil and drawn from 
foreign markets is giving other evidences of 
its presence. Much has been written within 
the “y two years of the extreme hopefulness 
of the situation, owing to these very causes. 
The sentiment, however, has been repeated so 
often without any improvement in business 
following, that we have, as a people, finally 
lost all faith in these promises of recovery. 
Still the truth is unchanged and has been 
quietly and slowly working, and is now begin- 
ning to prove itself by outward signs. In 
addition to what we have said above we have 
further evidence in the business of our rail- 
roads. We published the earnings for four 
months last week of twenty-five roads, show- 
ing a net increase of $2,404,823. This, we 
think, may be taken as a fair indication of the 
general condition of railroad property at the 
present moment, resulting from increase of 
freight in part, but also to a considerable ex- 
tent of the passenger business. Thus, then, 
we have for those months a ten-per-cent addi- 
tion to the gross earnings of railroads. And 
what does that promise? It promises divi- 
dends to stockholders and interests on bonds 
which have heretofore furnished no income to 
their possessors ; and that, again, means an 
increase of purchasing power among the 
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ple ; and that finally ends in an enlarged 
emand for commodities and for manufactured 
goods of every description. We do not say, 
and certainly do not expect, that this is all to 
be experienced in a day, or that every industry 
is to be at once revived, because saliva’ S are 
earning more. We take the railroad system 
and other matters referred to simply as a reflex 
of the improved condition of the farming 
sections ; we refer to the earnings, ex- 
ports and crops, the increased inquiry for land, 
and the additional acreage which is going 
— ——- with the new ny a for 
ur thus made necessary in every depart- 
ment of the trades affected, as the sure signs 
of improvement already apparent, and an 
earnest which every one must recognise of 
further and more rapid progress in the 
future.” 


And here we may take notice of 
the fact that, although the making of 
all these new railroads had been, 
generally speaking, a most unpleas- 
ant experience to the capitalists, both 
native and foreign, it brought an im- 
mense area of country within the 
reach of markets, so that there was 
the very great compensation of one 
set of people in the country gaining 
what another set in and out of the 
country lost. It was not like the 
case of England lending hundreds of 
millions sterling to defaulting foreign 
governments, where the loss was abso- 
lute, like so many sovereigns cast into 
the sea, never to be recovered again. 
America had this advantage in being 
a debtor country, that other nations 
contributed to her losses, whilst she 
alone reaped all the benefits of the 
resulting low prices. The railroads 
exist, and must be a gain to the 
country for all time. The very low 
rates of transportation, which looked 
so disastrous from the stockholders’ 
point of view, permitted vast masses 
of breadstuffs and provisions to be 
made available for consumption, that 
otherwise would have been wasted. 
Mr. Poor, the American railroad statis- 
tician, estimates the saving in move- 
ment of 200,000,000 tons of freight, 
by the improved facilities made in 
the railroad system, during the last 
twenty years, at 200,000,0007. per 
annum; and the Director of the 
Bureau of Statistics has lately stated 


that the total traffic on four railroads 
—the New York Central, the Lake 
Shore, the Pennsylvania, and the Fort 
Wayne—is, in his belief, considerably 
greater in value than the entire foreign 
commerce of the United States, im- 
ports and exports combined. 

Here, then, were the elements of the 
most certain prosperity. The largest 
production ever known, the lowest 
carrying rates ever known, and, owing 
to circumstances in the East of Europe, 
exceptionally good prices for grain 
and provisions. This year’s produc- 
tion has again been greater than any- 
thing known before, and a very few 
figures will illustrate the marvellous 
growth in three of the great staples— 

Average of 
Five Years, 

Production. 1860. 1870—75. 1878. 
Wheat . . Qrs. 22,000,000 33,000,000 50,000,000 
Indian Corn ,, 104,000,000 120,000,000 162,000,000 
Cotton . Bales 4,800,000 3,300,000 5,200,000 


And, as a consequence of this increase 
in the production of Indian corn, 
the number of hogs packed in the 
West now exceeds an annual average 
of 5,000,000, taking the past five 
years, compared with 2,200,000, the 
annual average for the five years 
1857—61. 

The temptation to the prophetic 
soul to project imagination into the 
future, and conjure up a vision of ten 
years hence, is almost irresistible. 
The proportion sum looks so easy. If 
45 million men produce 50 million 
quarters wheat, 160 million quarters 
corn, 5} million bales of cotton, in 
1878, what will 55 million of the 
same men produce in 1888 ? 

The export of meat is still in its in- 
fancy. The State of Texas alone is 
capable of producing sufficient for all 
the consumption of Great Britain, and 
hundreds of emigrants are pouring in 
to that great State every day. The 
difficulties of carriage are almost cer- 
tain to be surmounted by science. 
I have mentioned the production of 
only three great staples of export ; but 
the money value of the hay crop in 
the United States is really greater 
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than that of the cotton crop. There 
are almost as many quarters of oats 
produced as of wheat; there is rye, 
and petroleum, and fruits in an abund- 
ance we can scarcely realise. Surely 
it is a land teeming with corn, and 
wine, and oil, and cotton ; with every 
kind of animal, vegetable, and mineral 
wealth, and anything may be predicted 
of it. ‘ Among all forms of mistake,” 
says George Eliot, “ prophecy is the 
most gratuitous.” ‘ Man must always 
carry a threatening shadow under 
the full sunshine.” And there are, 
and are always likely to be, plenty 
of shadows hanging over the human 
element in America. The wide-spread 
political corruption,’ though pro- 
bably not so deep-seated as in Russia 
to-day, or more noxious than in Eng- 
land 150 years ago, is a malignant 
disease that may easily have a fatal 
termination unless it is arrested in 
time. Its causes are multitudinous 
enough and subtle enough, I imagine, 
to elude the observation of those 
quick-witted, but perhaps not always 
deep-witted critics who wish to found 
thereon a destructive charge against the 
republican form of government. The 
charge, as we see, may be equally well 
levelled against an autocracy or against 
a monarchy with such very limited 
popular representation as existed in 
Walpole’s time. And evidences are 
not wanting of great improvement in 
the United States compared with the 
state of things existing five or six years 
ago. But the reform must be deter- 
mined, and a new departure must be 
taken, before the greatest things can be 
predicted of the future. In recording 
achievements we are on safer ground. 
“‘ Things won are done.” The prosaic 
fact remains that the exports from 
America, for the year ending 30th 
June last, amounted to 145,000,0002., 
or more than double the amount of 
any year before the war, while the 
increase in exports of grain alone 
amounted to 22,000,000/., and of pro- 

1 See an interesting article by Hon. John 


Jay on ‘Civil Service Reform. October— 
November number of North American Review. 
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visions to 19,000,000/., compared 
with 1868. 

Our exports from Great Britain 
have increased at times with marvel- 
lous rapidity, but I do not think that 
we ever accomplished the feat of 
doubling them in so short a period 
as sixteen years. In America’s case 
it has no doubt partly been a conse- 
quence of ‘excessive borrowing ; but 
looking to the fact that four of those 
years were occupied with an inter- 
necine civil war, and the liberation 
of four or five million slaves, on 
whose labour the production of cotton 
—the most valuable article of export 
—mainly depended, it is an astonish- 
ing result. If Professor Cairnes had 
lived, he would have seen during the 
last three years the exports from 
America exceeding the imports by 
100,000,0007. The effect on the 
exchanges has been to enable the 
country to keep all its own produc- 
tion of gold, and the Government 
ought, on this Ist January, to have 
an ample coin reserve for the re- 
sumption of specie payments. Another 
effect has been that a large mass of 
securities has been taken back, so 
that President Hayes was recently 
able to say—“‘ A few years ago the 
Government bonds were largely held 
in foreign countries. It is estimated 
that in 1871 from 160 to 200,000,000/. 
were held abroad, and there was 
then paid from 10 to 12,000,000/. 
annually to Europe for interest alone. 
Now it is estimated that five-sixths of 
them are held in the United States, 
and only one-sixth abroad. Instead 
of paying-to foreigners 10,000,000/. we 
now pay them only about 2,400,000/., 
or 3,000,000/. a year, and the interest 
on our debt is mainly paid to our own 
citizens.” The principal of the debt has 
been reduced by 160,000,000/., and the 
annual interest by about 10,000,000/. 
a year, owing to the reduction of 
capital and refunding at reduced rates 
of interest. 

It is probable that the accumula- 
tion of capital will now proceed at 
an unprecedented rate in America. 
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The Savings Banks’ returns are very 
remarkable. In the New England 
States alone, out of a population 
of 3,500,000 rsons, there were, 
in 1876, 1,223,000 deposit accounts 
open, with 64,000,000/. deposited. It 
is true that these institutions are used 
by others than the poorer classes, A 
capitalist, by putting 1,000 dollars in 
each of half-a-dozen names, may have 
6,000 dollars in one bank for the sake 
of the 5 or 6 per cent interest paid. 
But making allowance for this, the 
statement is still marvellous, for the 
great mass of the savings really belongs 
to the workers, not to the capitalists 
as a class. 

Three things are necessary to mate- 
rial progress and prosperity in such 
a country as America—and we may 
frankly include a country nearer 
home — capital, labour, and thrift. 
The experience of the past five years 
has taught men there to labour more 
and spend less on luxuries, The gam- 


bling element has been very much 


weeded out of business. The charac- 
teristic attributes of the real American 
masses are thrift and “invention ever 
new.” I use “thrift” in the sense 
that they are not wastrels. They live 
more comfortably and generously than 
any other people in the world, but 
they spend nothing like the amount in 
drink that the English people spend. 
Their general extravagance under the 
influence of the war fever and irre- 
deemable paper, was, I am inclined to 
think and hope, a parasitic growth that 
has been lopped off. It is a country 
where no man is, from the necessity of 
his position, hopelessly cut off from 
his chance of the best. It is emphati- 
cally a land of “equality of condi- 
tions.’? Behind all is the wide west, 
with any quantity of excellent unim- 
proved land still to be bought at three 
and a half dollars (15s.) per acre, This 
suits all pockets. The man with capital 
can do well by breaking the lands up 
and renting them ; the labourer, with 
any energy and work in him, can soon 
lease a farm of 160 acres for himself, 
and finally own it. 
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In these Western States there 
seems an issue for the agricultural 
labour difficulties of other countries. 
A bright future can scarcely be 
hoped for farmers or labourers, either 
on the continent of Europe, so long 
as the great standing armies are 
maintained, or in England whilst our 
very limited quantity of land is kept 
at an altogether artificial price by the 
action of laws which induce the pluto- 
cracy to invest in it, regardless of 
return of interest, for the sake of 
social importance and enjoyment of 
sport, and where none of the workers 
on the’soil—farmers or labourers—can 
look forward to its ownership. The 
extraordinary productiveness and 
facilities for communication with 
markets give the agriculturists far 
better chances in America than any- 
where else. Throughout all the recent 
hard times, no man able and willing 
to work on a farm has ever been badly 
off. There has always been a demand 
for such labourers in excess of the 
supply, and at no diminution of wages 
—looking at wages in the only true 
sense of their purchasing power. 

Of course they will have their diffi- 
culties in the United States in the 
future as they have had them in the 
past. We shall no doubt very soon 
be hearing the cry from the West of 
over-production of food—a bearable 
evil; for transportation charges are 
now higher than they were (ls. per 
100 Ibs. for grain from Chicago !), and 
the hard times here will abate the 
demand, and cause a decline in prices ; 
and Great Britain takes nearly two- 
thirds of the total American exports, so 
that she is a large factor in all calcula- 
tions of future prosperity. With dis- 
satisfaction in the West and South 
there will bea much louder demand for 
free-trade, and if I were to depart from 
the golden rule of not prophesying, 
it would be to hazard a guess that the 
next great agitation will be for free- 
trade ; and the next great difficulty 
will be the silver question. 

And America’s action on these two 
questions will have a bearing, difficult 
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to exaggerate in the potency of its 
effect. on our future here in England. 
Under the existing protective tariff 
the import of railroad bars, for in- 
stance, amounted to only 100/. this 
year, against 4,000,000/. in 1873 : this 
may be accounted for, however, to 
some extent by the growing use of 
steel. In 1872 the production in 
the United States of Bessemer steel 
rails was 94,000 tons. In 1877 it 
had increased to 432,000 tons. The 
import of cotton manufactures was 
3,000,000/. against 6,000,000/. in the 
same period. On the other hand, the 
exports from America of iron, steel, 
and the manufactures of these metals, 
was 1,100,000/. greater this year than 
in 1868: the exports of cotton manu- 
factures have more than doubled 
during the past five years, and the 
United States now consume 22°6 per 
cent of the world’s total production of 
cotton, instead of 19°1 per cent before 
the war. But considering all the out- 


cry that has recently been made about 
the export of American manufactures, 


I confess I am surprised to find that this 
year they only amount after all to 5 per 
cent of the total exports of merchan- 
dise—7,000,000/. out of 145,000,0007. 
Without entering the tempting field 
of controversy between free trade and 
protection, it may be surmised that 
the protectionists in America will 
shortly be drawing a striking parallel 
between their own regained prosperity 
(if it lasts!) and the existing state 
of things in Great Britain under free 
trade, than which nothing could well be 
more deplorable. But these selected 
parallels are not very useful. Incon- 
venient facts so often come immediately 
to refute all the conclusions arrived 
at. There can be little doubt that if 
the consumers choose to pay more for 
inferior goods of native manufacture, 
America is capable of producing almost 
all that her inhabitants require. And 
this is especially true of iron and cot- 
ton goods. How long will the West 
and South consent to this? In the 
existing conditions of the world a bad 
state of trade in one great country im- 
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mediately affects all other countries, 
and if things go from bad to worse 
here, the continuity of improvement 
in America may be very rudely inter- 
rupted. It is very certain that if we 
are kept out of markets for our manu- 
factures, we cannot spend the same 
amount of money on raw products, 
For the last five years we have had not 
only the old protective, or prohibitive, 
duties against us, but also that 
economy in consumption which we 
have seen to follow the pricking of 
the financial balloon. It may, I think, 
be safely predicted that America will 
not go on for ever wearing her old shoes. 
There is still almost infinite capacity 
for railroad extension : and new roads, 
built with decent honesty, at the 
present excessively low prices of iron, 
steel, and materials generally, are al- 
most certain to pay very handsomely 
in time. Capital is yet timid—na- 
turally, poor thing, after recent ex- 
periences !—but the go-ahead nature 
is certain to prevail in the end. And 
just as America’s bad time started the 
ball for the rest of the world, so, now 
that she has been through the un- 
pleasant process of liquidation, it is 
likely that her good time will again 
start the ball in the opposite direction. 
We have probably a good deal of 
liquidation to get through in England 
before we are purged of our troubles: 
but if the American tariff be speedily 
altered, we may, perhaps, be found 
with our loins girt, and in a better 
frame of mind for solid work and real 
business than we have been in for years. 
We, too, have had our period of de- 
moralisation. After the Foreign Loans 
Committee and the City of Glasgow 
Bank, we shall never more be able to 
throw stones at our commercial neigh- 
bours, but we may do something much 
more useful. We may make our work 
more perfect. There is an ancient 
proverb—(Russian, I believe)—“ If 
every man would only keep his own 
doorstep swept, how clean the town 
would be!”” Instead of those on the 
“upper plane” always falling foul 
of the working men’s shortcomings, 
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let them—the business men among 
them especially—consider a little what 
example they set. Let them consider 
that almost all the worst kinds of 
shame have their roots in extravagance, 
whether of employer or of workman— 
of man or of woman. There is something 
too much of this in the latest develop- 
ments of our commercial life. But 
this may be a passing phase. We 
may reform it altogether. One thing 
is certain, namely, that all gain of real 
wealth in America must be of advan- 
tage to England, and it will surely be 
the first sign of impending decadence 
if the business men of this country, 
instead of putting their shoulders to 
the wheel to carry their chariot over 
all obstructions, content themselves 
with cherishing a vindictive feeling to 
rivals— 
“ Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the 

throne, 
View him with scornful yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caused themselves to 

rise. 

But I have left myself no space for 
the silver question, Indeed 1 should 
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not have made so bold as to refer to 
it, but that one point may be worth 
keeping in mind in regard to America. 
If it be admitted that the demonetis- 
ation of silver in Europe has essen- 
tially been an immense measure of 
contraction of the former circulating 
medium, with the consequent great 
inconvenience of a general fall in 
prices, as measured in gold (the re- 
sult of which may, perhaps, go a 
long way to account for the existing 
wretched state of trade throughout the 
world), it is open to question whether, 
after all, Europe may not have eventu- 
ally to seek an understanding with 
America to endeavour to fix a relation 
between the value of gold and silver 
coins all the world over. This might 
help to lift us out of a great difficulty 
in India. Therefore let us not judge 
too hastily in this matter. The last 
word has not been said yet about 
silver, the Paris Conference notwith- 
standing. 


Joun W. Cross. 


LOVING. 


Catulli Seges Osculationis, 


Au, let life be very life, my Lesbia,—life in loving; 


They may babble as they will, 


the grim and gray ; 


For their myriad censures of our light love and roving 
Just one farthing sterling is the price to pay. 


Ah! earth’s suns may set, in surety of returning ; 
But for us, life’s little light once being set, 

Falls the night, whereafter rises never gleam of morning, 
Comes the sleep hath known nor pause nor waking yet. 


Therefore give me kisses: first a 


thousand, then a hundred, 


Then another thousand, and a hundred more ; 
Then again—again—again. It were well our reckoning blundered ; 
None must tell the tale of kisses that Love’s prodigals can pour. 


H. F. BramweE tv. 





TWO AFGHAN REFUGEES. 


A Rvusstan named Paschino, who 
two years ago made his way to 
Afghanistan, has published in a St. 
Petersburg journal an account of his 
journey and of his motives for bringing 
it to an abrupt conclusion. He had re- 
ceived a pressing invitation from Shere 
Ali, who wished to see him at the 
Afghan capital. But the Russian tra- 
veller had reasons for believing that 
the Ameer might carry his hospitality 
to the extent of keeping him perma- 
nently, and that if he went to Cabul as 
a guest he would find himself detained 
there as a hostage. Probably the Ameer 
did not harbour the treacherous inten- 
tions imputed to him. But Gospodin 
Paschino was not in the confidence 
of his government and knew no- 
thing of the disposition which the 
Afghan ruler had already manifested 
to form an alliance with Russia, or 
at least to look towards Russia for 
support. What he did know was that 
Shere Ali had a grievance against Rus- 
sia, and that he was much troubled as to 
the meaning of the honours and of the 
magnificent money allowance accorded 
by the Russian government to his hated 
relative, Abdul Rahman. This pre- 
tender to the Afghan throne after 
being worsted in battle took refuge 
some eight or nine years ago in Tur- 
kestan where he was well received by 
General Kaufmann, and placed on the 
lists of the Russian army, with 25,000 
roubles a yearfor pay. Shere Ali was 
convinced that this profuse liberality 
must be due to some political motive ; 
and he may well have thought that the 
fugitive prince would at some critical 
moment be sent into Afghanistan, or 
at least into Afghan Turkestan be- 
tween the Hindoo Koosh and the Oxus 
in command of a hostile expedition. 
Abdul Rahman had at one time been 
governor of Balkh, the most important 


of the provinces or principalities in- 
cluded in this region ; and the Ameer 
must have been aware from the nego- 
tiations which took place between the 
Russian and English governments 
from 1869 to 1874 on the subject of 
the outlying Afghan territory, that 
Russia refused to recognise his claims 
over these lands and professed to re- 
gard them as belonging of right to the 
Ameer of Bokhara. Balkh has, in fact, 
during the last fifty years belonged 
to the Ameer of Bokhara, to the Meer 
of Kunduz, and to the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan. When Doctor Lord visited 
the city of Balkh in 1838 as English 
agent, and also in the character of phy- 
sician bent on treating the brother of 
the ruling prince for defective sight, 
he was received by the Meer of Kun- 
duz whose sovereignty over Kun- 
duz with Balkh as his! capital, was 
recognised both by Bokhara and by 
Afghanistan. The Meer, however, 
had quite recently gone to war with 
Bokhara in defence of his title ; and 
he was destined to find his possessions 
invaded about a year afterwards by an 
Afghan army with Dost Mahomed’s 
son and the American adventurer 
General Harlan, at its head, Dost 
Mahomed ended by establishing his 
supremacy over Balkh ; and during his 
time it mattered but little to the Rus- 
sians who asserted authority in these 
parts. But since their entry into 
Bokhara, and their virtual subjuga- 
tion of that country, it has become a 
matter of great importance to them that 
the Khanates between the Oxus and 
the Hindoo Koosh, or politically speak- 
ing, between Bokhara and Afghan- 
istan, should not be placed altogether 
beyond their influence. Accordingly 
the historical and geographical studies 
of General Kaufmann, to whom the 
Afghan boundary question was re- 
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ferred by the Russian Foreign Office, 
led him to the conclusion that Balkh 
Badakshan and Wakhan did not be- 
long to Afghanistan, but were either 
independent or feudatory to Bokhara ; 
while the Council of India, to whom 
the matter was submitted by the Eng- 
lish Foreign Office, decided that by 
right of inheritance, and by the fact of 
his exercising power over them, the 
Ameer of Afghanistan was suzerain of 
the semi-independent states situated 
between the mountain boundary of 
Afghanistan proper and a river bonn- 
dary of Bokhara. 

Shere Ali, then, must have seen that 
the promise made by the Russian Go- 
vernment in 1873 to regard the upper 
Oxus as a line beyond which their 
southern frontier in Central Asia was 
not to be extended left him unrecog- 
nised by the Russians as ruler over 
“ Afghan Turkestan,” where his 
former competitor for the Afghan 
throne, Abdul Rahman, had once 
been established. The fact that the 
Russians had received Abdul Rah- 
man with high honours, and were 
granting to him for honorary service, 
and as if for actual service in the future, 
something like the pay of a field-mar- 
shal, could not but make Shere Ali 
suspicious of Russia’s intentions to- 
wards-him ; and so notorious was his 
jealousy on the subject of Abdul Rah- 
man that when the aforesaid Rus- 
sian traveller, Gospodin Paschino, re- 
ceived at Lahore an invitation from 
Shere Ali to visit Cabul he was strongly 
advised by an Afghan friend not to 
accept the Ameer’s proffered hospita- 
lity. “Shere Ali,” said the Afghan 
friend, “was a malicious, untrust- 
worthy prince who in luring a Russian 
to Cabul had no other object than to 
keep him as a hostage pending the ex- 
tradition of Abdul Rahman Khan.” 
This was the first that had been heard 
as to the view taken by Shere Ali of 
Abdul Rahman’s quasi-recognition by 
the Russians ; and it may be interesting 
to see what meantime the Russians had 
themselves had to say in reference to 
this matter, which could not but engage 


the attention of our Indian authorities, 
and through them, of the Home Go- 
vernment. 

A short account of this pretender 
to the Afghan throne is given by Mr. 
Eugene Schuyler, in an interesting re- 
port on the affairs of Central Asia 
addressed to the United States Go- 
vernment, which is not included in his 
large work on Turkestan, and, in fact, 
though it has been printed with other 
diplomatic documents of the same kind, 
has never been offered to the public. 
Mr. Schuyler, it will be remembered, 
when, in 1874, he undertook his journey 
to Centyal Asia, was Secretary to the 
United States Legation at St. Peters- 
burg ; and the sources of information 
opened to him at the cities, towns and 
stations in Russian Turkestan were 
abundant and, within limits, trust- 
worthy. It appears from Mr. Schuy- 
ler’s report that besides receiving an 
annual allowance of 25,000 roubles 
Abdul Rahman Khan was considered 
to be in the Russian service, and held 
a rank which, though Mr. Schuyler 
does not define it, cannot, considering 
the emoluments attached to it, be 
other than one of the highest. Not 
content, however, with what is in 
Russia, and indeed would be in any 
other country very liberal pay, Abdul 
Rahman, soon after his arrival in the 
Russian possessions and the inscription 
of his name on the lists of the Russian 
army, petitioned General Kaufmann 
for a sum of 100,000 roubles with 
which he proposed, in Mr. Schuyler’s 
words to “assert his right to the 
throne and put down Shere Ali.” This 
request was refused. “ But,” adds 
Mr. Schuyler, ‘ Abdul Rahman lives 
very economically, and will soon be 
able to have the money required from 
his own savings. He is in constant 
correspondence with Afghanistan, and 
professes to think that on his appear- 
ance there, a revolution will at once . 
take place in his favour.”’ 

Mr. Schuyler’s report was drawn 
up in 1874; up to which time the 
direct relations between Russia and 
Afghanistan had been very few; being 
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confined for the most part to the inter- 
change of congratulatory letters. With 
a certain sense of humour which Mr. 
Schuyler characterizes as “delicacy,” 
the Russians at this time used to make 
a point of sending with their letters to 
Shere Alian English translation of the 
same, ‘‘ for the greater convenience of 
the Indian authorities,” to whom it 
was assumed they would, as a matter 
of course, be transmitted. 

In March, 1869, Lord Clarendon, at 
that time Foreign Secretary, wrote to 
Sir Andrew Buchanan the British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, that 
as Baron Brunnow informed him, “an 
Afghan of some mark and standing 
had applied for protection to the Rus- 
sian minister at Teheran.’ But the 
Russian minister “ had been ordered 
by the Emperor to refuse it, as Af- 
ghanistan was beyond the limits of 
Russian influence.’’ Who this eminent 
Afghan was does not appear. But an 
Afghan “ of some mark and standing” 
arrived a few months later at Samar- 
cand ; and the fact was soon afterwards 
communicated in an official manner to 
the English Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg. On the ground that Afghanis- 
tan was “ beyond the limits of Russian 
influence,” protection could not be 
granted to an Afghan at Teheran. But 
Russia’s Jetermination to abstain from 
all interference in Afghan affairs did 
not prevent an Afghan, apparently the 
same individual, from being received 
immediately afterwards at Samarcand. 

Sir Andrew Buchanan hastened to 
thank Prince Gortchakoff on the part 
of the British Government for the 
information he had transmitted as to 
Abdul Rahman’s movements. News of 
his arrival at Samarcand had, doubt- 
less, reached the Indian Government 
by way of Afghanistan. Butthe Rus- 
sian communication on the subject was 
one which could not in politeness be 
disregarded. “Prince Gortchakoff,” 
wrote Sir Andrew Buchanan, April 
19, 1870, “handed me yesterday a 
memorandum of which I inclose a 
copy drawn up in his Excellency’s 
Chancery from letters of General Kauf- 
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mann dated the 19th November—lst 
December, the 7-19th February, and 
17th February-2nd March last, con- 
taining the substance of the communi- 
cations which have taken place between 
General Kaufmann and Abdul Rah- 
man Khan, who appears to have lately 
arrived at Samurcand with the inten- 
tion of preceeding to Tashkend. Gene. 
ral Kaufmann, it ig stated, in reply 
to offers of Abdul Rahman’s influence 
in Afghanistan in favour of Russia, 
and a request for support to establish 
his alleged rights there, caused him to 
be informed in November, that Russia 
being determined to abstain from all 
interference with the internal affairs 
of Afghanistan, any negotiations with 
him would be useless; and his Excel- 
lency will again decline categorically 
both his offers and his requests, and 
will declare to him that he can only 
be granted an asylum in the territories 
of Russia on condition of his abstain- 
ing from intrigues and political projects 
for the realization of which he will 
also be told that he must-not in any 
way reckon on assistance from Bok- 
hara.”’ 

Sir Andrew Buchanan’s letter in- 
closed abstracts of letters from General 
Kaufmann,dated November 19th,1869, 
and 7th and 17th February, 1870. 
Abdul Rahman Khan, according to 
these communications, had been “ in- 
terned” by the Ameer of Bokhara in 
the town of Karchi whence he de- 
spatched a confidential messenger with 
several letters to General Kaufmann 
to offer him his influence in Afghan- 
istan, and to ask, in return, the sup- 
port necessary for the maintenance of 
his rights. The General replied that 
Russia was determined not to interfere 
in the internal affairs of Afghanistan, 
and that consequently all negotiation 
was unnecessary. According to the 
last news received, in spite of this dis- 
couraging reply, Abdul Rahman had 
arrived at Samarcand, and would not 
fail to proceed as far as Tashkend. 
“General Kaufmann,” concluded one 
of the letters, “intends declining 
categorically his offers as well as his 
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requests, and will inform him that we 
can only offer him an asylum on the 
condition that he abstains from all 
political intrigues and projects. He 
will inform him also that he must not 
reckon on Bokhara for the realization 
of his designs.” 

Her Majesty’s Government expressed 
to Prince Gortchakoff its satisfac- 
tion at his rejection of Abdul Rah- 
man’s offers “to use his influence in 
Afghanistan in favour of Russia ;”’ 
and, on receiving this formal message 
from the lips of Sir Andrew Buchanan, 
Prince Gortchakoff, after thanking 
him, added that “in consequence of 
the understanding which exists with 
Her Majesty’s Government respecting 
the affairs of Central Asia he had in- 
structed Baron Brunnow to communi- 
eate to Lord Clarendon a despatch 
lately received from the Russian 
minister in Persia, attributing more 
activity to Shere Ali Khan, who was 
said to be endeavouring to induce the 
Tekee Turkomans (a tribe occupying 
lands to the south of Khiva) to ac- 
knowledge his sovereignty.” Prince 
Gortchakoff also observed that Shere 
Ali was reported to have sent money 
and arms into Beloochistan “with a 
view to proceedings in Seistan hostile 
to Persia.” 

Sir Andrew Buchanan after making 
due inquiries could learn nothing 
respecting the alleged dealings of 
Shere Ali with the Tekee Turkomans ; 
while as to his proceedings in Beloo- 
chistan it appeared from Indian news- 
papers that Beloochistan instead of 
acting aggressively against Persia had 
reason to fear encroachments on her 
part. 
The Russian Government seemed at 
this time to attach great importance 
to the arrival of the Afghan pre- 
tender, and to the hospitality which 
he was receiving at the hands of 
Russia ; though not a word is said in 
the Russian explanations on the sub- 
ject as to the liberal allowance which 
had been assigned to him. On the 
18th June, 1870, Prince Gortchakoff 
communicated to Sir Andrew Buchanan 


the transla tion of a letter from General 
Kaufmann to the Amir of Afghanis- 
tan which, like other letters addressed 
to Shere Ali, seems to have been writ- 
ten with one eye towards Afghanis- 
tan and the other towards England. 
** You have probably learned already,” 
ran the letter, “that your nephew, 
Abdul Rahman Khan, formerly 
Governor of Balkh and of other cities 
of Afghanistan, came lately to Tash- 
kend, and that I, as the represen- 
tative of my august master and 
sovereign, received him with honour 
and cordiality. Being anxious that 
you shoyld not take umbrage at the 
stay of the Sirdar of Afghanistan at 
Tashkend, I have considered it ad- 
visable to address this letter to you in 
order to set before you truthfully and 
frankly my views with regard to the 
relations existing between Russian 
Turkestan and Afghanistan, and to 
mike you acquainted with the prin- 
ciples by which I am guided in my 
intercourse with you. The Czar’s 
possessions in Turkestan do not border 
on the countries at present under your 
rule ; we are separated by the Khanate 
of Bokhara, whose Ameer, Seid Mou- 
zaffar, has concluded a peace with 
Russia, and is at present friendly to- 
wards His Majesty the Emperor of all 
the Russias, and under his protection. 
No collision or misunderstanding can 
therefore take place between us, and 
we can and ought to live in peace and 
concord. I have no intention of inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of Af- 
ghanistan, because, on the one hand, 
you are under the protection of the 
English Government, who, as you are 
probably aware, are friendly towards 
that of the Czar; and because, on the 
other hand, I do not perceive any in- 
terference on your part in the affairs 
of Bokhara. Afghanistan and Bok- 
hara ought to have nothing in common; 
each country ought to look to itself, 
without busying itself about its neigh- 
bour’s affairs. It was from this point 
of view that I replied to Abdul Rah- 
man Khan’s request to be admitted 
to Tashkend that my august master 
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refused hospitality to no one, especially 
to a man in misfortune, and that I 
would therefore give a gracious recep- 
tion ; but that he must not in any way 
count on my interference in his dif- 
ferences with you, or on any help 
whatever from me. I desire to main- 
tain friendly relations with you, as 
you have given me no cause for dis- 
satisfaction. I write you this letter 
in the hope that our relations will for 
the future be as friendly as they are 
at present; it would give me great 
satisfaction to receive from you in 
writing the assurance that it is your 
intention to carry out the same pro- 
gramme. May the Almighty prolong 
your days for your own glory and the 
welfare of your people.” ! 

Nothing however would satisfy 
Abdul Rahman Khan but an armed 
intervention in Afghanistan, which he 
maintained might be made equally ad- 
vantageous to himself and to his friends 
the Russians. M. D. Westman of the 
Russian Foreign Office felt it necessary 
at the beginning of August, 1870, to 
report to Sir Andrew Buchanan the 
language which he had held to Abdul 
Rahman Khan, “in answer to an 
attempt of that personage to persuade 
General Kaufmann that it would not 
only be for the interest of Russia, but 
that it was absolutely indispensable in 
order to secure her against the hostility 
of England that he should be assisted 
to conquer the throne of Cabul.” 
General Kaufmann had informed the 
Sirdar in reply that hospitality had 
been afforded to him in consideration 
of his destitute circumstances, and not 
as an enemy of England, or a pre- 
tender to the throne of Cabul ; that 
the relations of Russia with England 
were of the most friendly and har- 
monious character, and that Russia 
wished every possible prosperity to 
Shere Ali, who had never given her 
any cause for dissatisfaction. A letter 
which Prince Gortchakoff had received 
on this subject from General Kaufmann 
was as follows ? :—“ There is reason to 


1 Correspondence on Central Asia, pre- 
sented to Parliament, 1873. 2 Lbid, 





believe that the excited feeling which 
at this moment exists in the Khanates 
of Central Asia bordering on our 
frontiers partly arises from the con- 
viction which prevails throughout these 
countries, aad more especially among 
the Afghans, that, owing to an im- 
placable and inveterate hatred of one 
another,“ the Russians and English 
must sooner or later come to blows in 
Asia. This conviction has been ex- 
pressed more than once by Abdul 
Rahman Khan, the Sirdar of Afghanis- 
tan, and he insisted on this point in 
order to persuade me that it was 
Russia’s interest, nay, that it was 
even absolutely indispensable for her 
to assist him, Abdul Rahman, to seize 
the throne of Cabul. Whilst refusing 
our co-operation to the Sirdar, I 
pointed out to him that when we 
sheltered him it was not as an enemy 
to England, or as a claimant to the 
throne of Cabul, but solely as an 
unfortunate and homeless man de- 
prived of all means of supplying his 
own wants and those of his family. 
I declared to him without preamble 
that our relations with the English, 
the immediate protectors of his uncle, 
Shere Ali Khan, were marked with 
friendship and perfect harmony ; that 
as regards Shere Ali Khan, not only 
are we not dreaming of going to 
war with him, but we even wish him 
all prosperity, since the state of his 
relations with the Ameer of Bokhara 
and his other neighbours have never 
given us cause for dissatisfaction. 
Shortly after the arrival of Abdul 
Rahman in our territory, I addressed 
a letter to Shere Ali Khan in this 
sense. Since then I have learnt that 
this letter, forwarded by Balkh, was 
received in that city by the son of 
Shere Ali Khan, who sent it to his 
father at Cabul.” 

On the 7th September, 1870, Sir 
Andrew Buchanan read to Prince 
Gortchakoff a despatch from Lord 
Granville (who had succeeded Lord 
Clarendon at the Foreign Office) 
thanking the Government of the 
Emperor “for the language held by 
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General Kaufmann to the Sirdar 
Abdul Rahman Khan, when that 
Afghan refugee attempted to persuade 
his Excellency that it would be ex- 
pedient for Russia, in order to secure 
herself against the hostility of England 
to assist him to conquer the throne of 
Cabul.” Of late years nothing has 
been heard of Abdul Rahman Khan— 
except, indeed, that in 1874 when Mr. 
Schuyler visited Central Asia he was 
still drawing his magnificent salary 
and saving the greater portion of it 
with a view to an expedition against 
Shere Ali on his own account; an 
enterprise which of course would not 
be permitted by the Russians except 
in so far as it might suit their policy. 

The time, however, for playing this 
reserve card has not yet presented 
itself, and may possibly never arrive. 
Abdul Rahman, meanwhile, as a 


pretender who whether or not he 
could, as he declares to be the case, 
dethrone Shere Ali, could at least 
cause a considerable disturbance in 
Afghanistan, represents an appreciable 
force in connection with Afghan poli- 


tics. Otherwise, indeed, the Russian 
Government would not have made so 
much fuss about having received him, 
nor would they have granted him an 
allowance which must up to the present 
time have placed in his hands a quarter 
of a million of roubles. 

Abdul Rahman is indeed the sort of 
personage Lord Clarendon must have 
had in view when in that very despatch 
which informed Sir Andrew Buchanan 
of an Afghan’s having applied for pro- 
tection to the Russian minister at 
Teheran, he wrote, that “unless strin- 
gent precautions were adopted we should 
find before long that some aspiring 
Russian General had entered into 
communication with some restless or 
malcontent Indian Prince, and that 
intrigues were rife and disturbing the 
Indian population on the frontiers ;” 
adding that “it was in order to 
prevent such a state of things which 
might endanger a good understanding 
now existing, not only on this, but on 
all other questions between England 


and Russia,” that he “earnestly re- 
commended the recognition of some 
territory as neutral between the pos- 
sessions of England and Russia, which 
should be the limit of those posses- 
sions, and be scrupulously respected by 
both powers.” It was on this very 
occasion that Baron Brunnow handed 
to Lord Clarendon a letter, “giving 
a positive assurance that Afghanistan 
would be considered as entirely beyond 
the sphere in which Russia might be 
called upon to exercise her influence.” 


England meanwhile has on her side 
given hospitality, though only on a 
very modest scale, to an Afghan refu- 
gee who, like Abdul Rahman is a near 
relation of the reigning Khan, but 
who, unlike Abdul Rahman, has never 
put himself forward as pretender to 
the Afghan throne. Iskander Khan, 
the chief in question, is the nephew of 
Shere Ali, and the son of Sultan 
Ahmed Khan of Herat; and he has 
been described by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
in his well-known work on the Central 
Asian question as “a young man of 
considerable abilities and force of 
character, who may yet play a not 
unimportant part in the arena of 
Afghan politics.” 

Ahmed Khan, when his brother 
Shere Ali, proposed to remove him 
from the Governorship of Herat, 
claimed that post as belonging to him 
by hereditary and inalienable right, 
and showed himself prepared to support 
his view of the question in the field. 
In the insurrection and civil war to 
which this serious misunderstanding 
gave rise, the party of Sultan Ahmed 
Khan was defeated; and his -son 
Iskander made prisoner and taken to 
Cabul, where he was brought up under 
the care of his uncle. But the atmo- 
sphere of the Afghan capital did not 
agree with him. He found himself an 
object of suspicion, and was near 
becoming the victim of a conspiracy 
when he determined to fly, and, fol- 
lowed by a squadron of Afghan 
cavalry, made his way over the Hindoo 
Koosh, through the Afghan province 
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or dependency of Balkh, and across the 
Oxus to Bokhara, where he was received 
in a friendly manner by the Ameer. 
Iskander Khan entered the service of 
the Ameer, taking with him a number 
of Afghans, whom he formed, in the 
army of Bokhara, into an Afghan 
guard. What the precise object of 
the young Afghan prince may have 
been in taking service under the 
Ameer of Bokhara—whether he had a 
political object in view, or merely 
wished to be “doing something ”’— 
has not been made known. His pre- 
sence, however, in such an exalted 
position, gave umbrage to several of 
the Bokharian chiefs. He found that 
his life was in danger, and at an early 
opportunity started with his Afghan 
escort—which had to cut its way 
through a body of opposing troops— 
for the adjacent Russian possessions. 
Iskander Khan was now received into 
the Russian army; which has thus 
had two Afghans, both of royal blood 
among its officers. At the battle of 
Samarcand, Iskander Khan fought on 
the Russian side at the head of an 
Afghan contingent nearly three hun- 
dred strong. From Samarcand he 
went by the usual Orenburgh route to 
St. Petersburg, where he received a 
Lieutenant-Colonel’s commission, and 
was attached to the Hussars of the 
Guard, with which regiment he served 
for several years. 

During his residence in Russia, 
Iskander Khan studied military affairs 
with great attention, and acquired both 
the Russian and the French languages. 
After a time he desired to return to 
Afghanistan, and without any en- 
deavour being made to dissuade him 
from doing so, was recommended to 
take the route of Central Asia. He 
was anxious however to visit England ; 
and after resigning his commission in 
the Russian army, arrived in this 
country about seven years ago. From 
England he intended to proceed by 
way of India to Afghanistan. But 
Shere Ali, after being sounded on the 
subject through the proper channels, 
let it be understood that the harmony 
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of his family would be best secured by 
Iskander Khan’s abstaining from mak- 
ing his appearance at Cabul. Iskander 
Khan maintained, however, until a re- 
cent period his relations with our 
India Office ; and according to a letter 
published in a St. Petersburg news- 
paper he had a distinguished official 
attached to him, and was in other re 
spects treated with due consideration, 
During his residence in England he 
studied Indian affairs very assiduously 
and made himself well acquainted with 
the contents of several of our best 
works on Indian subjects, including 
in particular Sir John Kaye's History 
of the Afghan War, which excited his 
admiration by its high tone of im- 
partiality and by the justice which 
the author renders to the military 
qualities of the Afghans. Nor did 
Iskander Khan neglect his military 
studies during his stay in England. 
He had witnessed at Berlin in 187] 
the entry of the German army on its 
return from the campaign in France; 
and he afterwards attended our autumn 
manceuvres, visited Aldershot, and 
went over several arm factories and 
arsenals, 

The outbreak of the late war in the 
east awakened in him a lively interest 
on behalf of his co-religionists in 
Turkey, which, as he held, had even at 
the time of the Servian war not only 
Russia but all Europe for her enemy ; 
Servia being at liberty to take assist- 
ance wherever she could find it and to 
do her best in every respect against 
Turkey, whereas Turkey could gain 
no advantage over Servia without 
being promptly called upon to hold 
her hand. When at last Russia de- 
clared war against Turkey Iskander 
Khan determined to place his sword 
at the service of the Sultan. For this 
purpose he went to Constantinople 
where he proposed to raise a body of 
volunteers, or, if that were impossible, 
to accept such military duty as might 
be assigned to him. The Turks, how- 
ever, seem to have mistrusted a willing 
ally who, though a staunch Mussul- 
man, had served for some years in 
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the Russian army; and the name 
of Iskander Khan has not been 
mentioned in connection with any 
of the military events of last year. 
But a newspaper correspondent ap- 
pears to have made his acquaintance 
in performing a voyage from Con- 
stantinople to Batoum. The corre- 
spondent in question mentioned, at 
least, in a letter of a few months’ 
since “a relation of Shere Ali” who, 
he said, was among the passengers. At 
such a crisis as the present there is 
no saying what services an Afghan 
prince of cultivated intelligence, ac- 
customed to European life, and well 
acquainted with the organization and 
tactics of European armies might not 
be able to render. Iskander Khan, 
however, seems to have been lost 
sight of. The English Government, 
out of regard for Shere Ali, abstained 
from giving to his nephew such con- 
sideration as Prince Iskander had re- 
ceived at St. Petersburg, where, as 
already mentioned, he held a com- 
mission as Lieutenant-Colonel in one 
of the cavalry regiments of the Guard ; 
and the fact that Russia upwards of 
ten years ago was granting not merely 
hospitality but high honours and good 
pay to two members of the reigning 
family in Afghanistan shows plainly 
enough that then as now she was far 
from regarding Afghanistan as, in the 
words of Prince Gortchakoff, “entirely 
beyond the scope of her interference.” 
By the present aspect of affairs Russia 
would seem to have been befriending 
Abdul Rahman in vain. He might 
have been turned to account had 
Russia at any moment found herself 
opposed to Shere Ali. But as long as 
Russia remains in alliance with that 
potentate Abdul Rahman can be of no 
use to her. The situation, however, 
may again change ; and already, per- 
haps the fact that Russia held Abdul 
Rahman in reserve, and was in a 
position at any moment to send him 
with arms, money, and men against 
the Ameer, may have counted for some- 


thing in bringing Shere Ali into 
friendly relations with Russia. Russia 
in any case had it in her power to pre- 
sent to Shere Ali the alternative of 
alliance with Russia or a formidable 
insurrection in his own states. 

Abdul Rahman may yet be put 
forward as a claimant for sovereignty 
for the principalities lying . between 
the Oxus and the Hindoo Koosh ; and 
if England annexes territory on one 
side of Afghanistan it may be taken 
for granted that Russia on her side will 
propose to do the same, There are prob- 
ably but few persons in Europe who 
can say whether the ancient feud be- 
tween Abdul Rahman and Shere Ali 
could be brought to an end. However 
that may be, Russia possesses in Abdul 
Rahman a valuable instrument which 
she may or may not some day have oc- 
casion toemploy. It has hitherto been 
rather too confidently assumed that 
the Hindoo Koosh presents very serious 
obstacles to an invasion of Afghanistan 
from the side of Russian Turkestan, 
We are frequently reminded that the 
expeditions of Alexander the Great, 
and of the various Eastern conquerors 
who marched from Central Asia into 
India, were not encumbered in their 
advance by artillery and ammunition 
waggons, and the question is raised— 
and is even discussed at considerable 
length—whether an army with the 
ordinary proportion of guns would be 
able to make its way through the 
passes of the Hindoo Koosh? This 
question, however, was settled conclu- 
sively by the General Harlan already 
mentioned, when, in the year 1838, he 
took a corps of the Afghan army with 
twenty-six pieces of artillery from 
Afghanistan by way of the Bamian 
Pass to Balkh, and back again from 
Balkh to Cabul. General Harlan has 
given an account of this very remark- 
able expedition in a book published at 
Philadelphia in 1842, which is scarcely 
known in England, but which is a 
good deal studied and often cited by 
Russian military writers. 
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A DOUBTING HEART. 


CHAPTER XVII, 
SNOWDROPS. 


To enjoy a walk through Kensington 
Gardens as Christabel Moore enjoyed 
hers one soft February afternoon a 
week after Emmie left England, 
one must have lived for a year at least 
in a close quarter of London; one 
must have had a good deal of anxious 
hard work to do there, and perhaps 
added to this, one must be young, and 
an artist, and a dreamer with an un- 
troubled heart, like Christabel. 

One thing is certain that the touch of 
the sun-warmed wind on her cheek, and 
the fresh, growing smell from the bor- 
ders, and the tremulous quiver of life 
in the slender branch-tips against the 
sky, transported Christabel into a 
world of rapture where not many 
people could have followed her. Ka- 
therine could not. She would have en- 
joyed a leisurely walk beneath the 
budding trees, and noted all the tokens 
of reviving vegetation more minutely 
perhaps than Christabel, but she would 
have seen a good many other things 
too that would somewhat have spoiled 
the spring poetry for her. The pinched, 
pale faces of the group of children, 
hunting among that heap of dead 
leaves for a possible last year’s chest- 
nut,—the staggering gait of the man 
who has just left the seat by the pond 
and wandered away among the trees, 
—the hunch-backed figure crutching it- 
self slowly down the broad walk. 

The human side of the picture would 
have been too prominent with Katherine 
to permit her to revel in the natural 
beauty; but Christabel was endowed 
with the fairy gift of seeing every- 
where just what she chose to see, one 
aspect of things at a time, and that so 
intently as to shut out all else, even 
herself, from her thoughts. 


To-day, she was not merely in Ken- 
sington Gardens, she was walking 
through a bridal chamber, and seeing the 
newly-awakened earth deck herself ‘in 
the fairest of her many robes to receive 
her bridegroom’s greeting kiss — that 
vesture of faintest, tenderest green, 
which in England nature puts on for a 
day or two at the opening of the year 
and lays aside in tears, never to be re- 
sumed again, when her bridegroom 
Summer disappoints her and delays 
his coming. No touch of the evanes- 
cent glory was lost on Christabel ; her 
eyes greedily drank in all the delicate 
colouring, the pale sunshine, the 
pearly-grey shadows, the misty haze of 
green in which the black branches of 
the distant trees seemed to be bathed, 
the touches of autumn russet lingering 
here and there, the lovely tints of the 
clouds reflected in the water. As she 
looked, her pulse quickened with a 
vague expectation and hope of coming 
joy, as if she herself had become a por- 
tion of the new activity she felt stirring 
in all things around her. 

It never occurred to her that passers- 
by might stare to see her stand motion- 
less so long peering down at the com- 
mon wonder of an open-eyed daisy in 
the grass. And as she followed with 
rapture in her eyes the heavy flight of 
a rook over the roof of Kensington 
Palace, bearing a twig for the repair of 
its nest in the venerable rookery be- 
hind Holland House ;. she did not hear 
the remark ‘ How strange!” which 
two ladies who had left their carriage 
at the gate, and were taking a turn 
down the broad walk, exchanged as 
they passed her, their long trains 
almost touching her dusty feet. They 
even glanced back, when they had 
walked some distance to ascertain if 
she was still standing gazing up at the 
clouds, so strangely had the intense 
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joy in her small pale face struck them, 
and so unaccountable did it appear to 
them, that a grown-up person should 
take such an absorbed interest in the 
flight of a bird. A shabby person 
too, whose brown dress—though it was 
brightened with scarlet ribbons—was 
made of the commonest materials, and 
of a style that had not come out of any 
fashion-book. What reason could she 
have to be happy because the rooks were 
building their nests again and spring 
was coming? Spring could not mean 
a gay London season for her ! 

Christabel’s soul had followed the 
rook to its wind-rocked ancestral castle, 
and wished it success in its building by 
the time these observers had done 
puzzling themselves about her, and 
then she turned off the walk among 
the trees, ready for the next pleasure 
the spring afternoon had to give her. 
She had a full hour for enjoyment, for 
a lesson she had come into that part 
of London to give had been interrupted 
at its commencement, and as Katherine 
would not expect her home till the 
usual time, she could spend the interval 
in walking about as she pleased. The 
feel of the grass under her feet carried 
hér thoughts back to other springs, and 
visions rose of green valleys starred 
with primroses running up between the 
velvety or wooded sides of Lancashire 
hills, but she did not regret them, they 
were as much hers here as _ there, 
for they were a part of the spring in 
which she was rejoicing. 

The sunshine and the west wind were 
telling her of thegrowth of flowers some- 
where, and that was enough—nay, did 
not the air even seem to bring her afaint 
—faint suggestion of the delicate odour 
of spring flowers? This became so 
real, that it woke her from her 
reverie at last, and forced her to notice 
where she had wandered. She was 
standing close to the gardener’s cot- 
tage, near Queen’s Gate, and the 
flowers she had been dreaming about 
were at her feet—not mountain prim- 
roses indeed, but something that for 
the moment did quite as well for 
Christabel —a border fenced in, but 
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open to sight, of early snowdrops, with 
here and there a crocus bud breaking 
like a flake of fire among their snow. 

The discovery so delighted her that 
she turned round involuntarily to look 
for Katherine to share her joy, and her 
eyes fell on a little child lying asleep 
close to the railings, through which he 
had pushed the fingers of one hand. 
He had crept away from a group of 
larger children at play by the pond, 
tempted by the flowers, and fallen 
asleep weary with his efforts to reach 
them. 

Christabel stooped down to look at 
the little white face, and one of those 
quick impulses that broke in upon her 
dreamy moods seized her. Poor little 
human bud that had so much less 
promise in its opening than the 
brother flower-buds it had stretched 
after in vain, what could she do to 
bring a little touch of spring-tide 
pleasure near it? 

She had some biscuits in her bag 
which she had forgotten to eat at 
luncheon time, and the notion of slip- 
ping them into the thin hand that lay 
stretched out sleepily on the grass, and 
then stealing out of sight, leaving the 
little one to open its eyes on the gift 
without any clue from whence it 
came, just pleased her fancy. The 
sleepy fingers clutched the food with 
the instinct of hunger, and Christabel, 
stooping down, drew the corner of the 
child’s ragged frock over his hand to 
hide what it held from any covetous 
passer-by. Then she stood watch- 
ing till the eyelids that had half 
opened at her touch closed comfort- 
ably, and the even breathing of baby 
sleep came again. 

She was just thinking of moving 
away, when a voice close behind her 
said— 

‘*Good afternoon, Miss Moore; is 
it one of our old friends you have got 
there, or a ‘ babe in the wood’ that you 
are covering with leaves? May another 
robin come and help?” 

She turned at the sound of the voice, 
and her hand was taken and eagerly 
clasped in another, and she was con- 

R 
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scious of a look of extreme pleasure in 
two handsome grey eyes which met 
and held hers a second or two before 
she could think of any word to say in 
answer. 

It was not exactly surprise at the 
meeting that kept her silent; she had 
always thought she should meet “ For- 
tunatus” (as she called him in her 
thoughts) again sometime, it was 
rather the wonder that comes when 
an event falls out so exactly as it 
has been imagined that it seems a 
result, or an echo of the thought. If 
she had spoken out the first words that 
came to her, she would have said— 
“So you are really here to-day. I 
felt as if you ought to come on such 
a day as this, and you are bere.” 

Luckily words always lagged very 
far behind thoughts with her, and her 
companion was in no hurry for her to 
speak; he was quite satisfied with 
what her eyes and the delicate rose 
flush that spread over her face said 
as they stood together in the spring 
sunshine. Even when the greetings 
were ended, and they were walking side 
by side, the conversation flowed slowly 
at first, and they did not for a few 
minutes look at each other again. 
Each seemed to be afraid of disturb- 
ing the impression of that involuntary 
meeting gaze which had made ques- 
tions and answers, greetings and as- 
surances of pleasure in each other’s 
company, so ridiculously poor and un- 
necessary. 

Lord Anstice spoke first. 

“ Well, I shall always know where 
to find you for the future. I shall 
look out for the most miserable, 
starved, ragged child in London, and 
stick close to him; and by and by 
you'll appear to give him a surprise.” 

“T did not know I was such a diffi- 
cult person to find,” said Christabel, 
shyly. 

“You are, however; I have called 
three times in Saville Street since I 
got back to London. and each time you 
were out ; and on the last occasion I 
had the door almost slammed in my 
face by an old dragon who muttered 
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something about lodger’s visitors. 
After that I invaded your old watch- 
maker’s shop, and tried to pump him 
about your times and seasons of 
going out and being at home; but 
not a word could I drag out of him, 
though I hung about his place over an 
hour, and would have bought a chro- 
nometer if he would have let me.’ 

“ How odd of David! but you quite 
mistook the way to his heart if you 
showed even a distant intention of 
carrying off one of his three chrono- 
meters. A reasonable silver hunting 
watch he might have sold you with 
pleasure, if he thought you capable of 
taking care of it, and that you could 
rightly afford to pay for it; but one of 
his chronometers that he has been 
working at half his life time, it would 
take a long and intimate acquaintance 
for David to trust you with that, 
and,”—glancing up timidly, but yet 
with a mischievous gleam in her eyes, 
—“TI doubt whether you are exactly 
the sort of person ever to merit such a 
mark of confidence from him.” 

‘““Why not? Why should not he 
trust me?” 

“The story of Fortunatus’s purse 
would tell terribly against you with 
David. He is a Scotchman, and a 
political economist as well, and I have 
often wondered what he would say to 
our indiscriminate giving that night. 
Do you know I have even been a little 
bit afraid myself that it was wrong— 
to you—I hope 

Christabel hesitated; and _ then, 
looking up into Fortunatus’s face, 
while the colour rushed over her own, 
she said, earnestly — 

“T have often thought about it, and 
hoped that my recklessness that night 
did not really inconvenience you— 
that it has been made up to you some 
way. Will you tell me if the engage- 
ment—the work that has kept you 
away from London all this time has 
proved as profitable as I hope it has, 
and more than made amends for your 
generosity ?”’ 

Her eyes fell from his face as she 
spoke, and wandered over his person 
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as if half afraid of detecting some sign 
of privation; and he turned a little 
away, colouring almost as vividly as 
she had done. 

“Work! oh it did not make any 
difference tome! But Miss Christa- 
bel,” in a pleased tone, ‘it was im- 
mensely jolly of you to trouble your 
head as much as all that about me. 
Nobody else does. You have really 
been afraid I should miss that 
money ¢” 

“You must forgive me if I have 
made a mistake; you see I have not 
at present any very grand notions of 
an artist’s earnings. My own are not 
so magnificent as to warrant reckless- 
ness, and though I am beginning to 
have a few friends in my own profes- 
sion, I don’t get much encouragement 
from their experience. We none of us 
can boast of rapid success; and did 
you not tell me you were only a 
beginner ?” 

“ Only a beginner, as you say; but 
—these friends of yours” (in a tone 
of discontent) ‘‘ you said we.” 

“ Why should not I have friends ? 
I am not the only girl in London work- 
ing at art.” 

‘Oh yes I see, lady friends. Well, 
I don’t fall in with men friends so 
easily. I have always been a surly- 
tempered, lonely sort of fellow—since 
I can remember myself, best pleased 
with my own company. When I was 
little my mother shut me up, and made 
a misanthrope of me by way of keeping 
me out of temptation, and when I came 
to be my own master, though I broke 
loose at first, and saw something of the 
world, the instinct to get back into my 
shell and follow out my crotchets alone 
soon came back, I don’t like half the 
world to know what 'm doing. My 
notion of happiness is to get out of 
the crowd and feel free, with plenty of 
space to do what I like, and be what I 
like, without any one troubling his or 
her head about me. I fancy that must 
be your taste too.” 

“T am not over six feet high,” said 
Christabel, peeping up at her com- 
panion's towering head, and not being 


able to keep a gleam of the admiration 
she felt from stealing under her thick 
eye-lashes. ‘‘There is no need for me 
to pine for solitudes, I can creep about 
low down in a crowd without anybody 
seeing me.” 

“IT saw you, though. The two 
million of people in London could 
not hide you from me. I found you 
out. I shall always feel grateful to a 
crowd for that.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then Christabel said, with that fine 
smile of hers, just touched with sar- 
casm, ‘‘ Does nothing short of an acci- 
dent in a crowd force a friend upon 
you? .I should not have given you 
credit for such resolute reserve, from 
what I have seen of you.” 

“What! Because I have talked of 


myself to you, and, as you think, told 


you so much about my private con- 
cerns? You'll understand the ins and 
outs of my oddities better some day, 
and meanwhile I can tell you that it 
takes a great deal more than an acci- 
dent in a crowd to make me speak out. 
It takes you—nothing in the world 
less than that would do it—and besides 
I had seen you before the accident, and 
made up my mind in a minute to see 
you again if I could.” 

“You would have found it very 
hard,” said Christabel. ‘I am a Will- 
o’-the-Wisp even to myself, and I don’t 
think Jam always to be seen at the 
place where my body is, if you can 
understand such a thing. I can walk 
about and talk very fairly well—to 
most peeple without being there at all. 
I have been doing it all this afternoon, 
till first the flowers and then you 
brought the two halves of me to- 
gether.” 

“Did I not know that as well as 
you can tell it me? I was watching 
you for half-an-hour before I spoke to 
you, waiting for you to come back. I 
shall never mind waiting till you are 
ready to talk; it interests me; and I 
say, now we have met a second time, 
we are not going to lose sight of each 
other for two months again. Are 
wet” 

BR 2 
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“JT don’t know,” said Christabel, 
hesitatingly; “‘we are very busy 
people, Katherine and I, and we have 
not much time to give to our friends. 
I am afraid—I mean I think—it must 
be, on rare days, Christmas Eves, 
spring days in the middle of winter 
like this, that we look for meetings. 
That is how I think it will be.” 

“‘T don’t think so. That would not 
satisfy me. It might suit you well 
enough, who have lots of friends, all 
those people you called we, but you 
forget how lonely Iam. You will see 
me a great deal oftener than that now 
I have come back to London.” 

“‘ Are you really quite as lonely as 
you say?” asked Christabel smiling. 
‘* You talk of my friends, but there is 
your cousin, whom all my little Saville 
Street world are enthusiastic in prais- 
ing, whom even the magnificent Miss 
Alma Rivers is said to regard with 
favour. We have no such hero among 
our acquaintance, to give us conse- 
quence and stand by us in our 
troubles.” 

“Wynyard! so people praise him to 
you, do they? Spare me the repeti- 
tion. He has been thrust upon me all 
my life by one person or another, 
and there are reasons why I have 
always more or less of an uncomfort- 
able feeling when I am with him. I 
don’t mean but that he is a thoroughly 
good fellow, and I’ve no doubt I should, 
as you suggest, take my troubles to 
him ; but for pleasure give me a com- 
panion that no one has recommended 
to me. Why not you and your sister? 
Why should not you help me through 
some of my lonely evenings? Why 
should not you give lessons to me, as 
well as to your old watchmaker ?” 

»“ You would soon find old David a 
very contentious fellow-pupil, and 
would tire of sitting among his clocks, 
listening to his bad French and queer 
philosophy.”’ 

“TI did not mean that. I meant 
why should I not come to Saville 
Street on the evenings when you are 
at home, and have a lesson—say in 
drawing? There must be lots of 
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things that you could teach me, for I 

have never found any one from whom 

I could learn anything worth learning 
et.” 

, “You ought to be able to drawa 

great deal better than I do to call 

yourself an artist at all—but—— ” 

“ You will let me come?” 

“T will ask Katherine. It is not 
our own ‘house, you know ; we pay a 
very small rent for our attic-rooms, 
and we don’t feel that we have a right 
to bring many visitors, much less a 
regular pupil to the house—and besides 
—we think a great deal of ourselves, 
it is true, but hardly so much as to 
induce us to undertake you for a 
scholar.” 

“Tt must be managed somehow; 
we will never be so long again— 
two months without seeing each 
other.” 

Christabel’s smiling eyes fell under 
the look that went with these words, 
and they sauntered on under the trees 
in another pleasant, spell-bound silence, 
that lasted for many minutes without 
either finding it awkward. It seemed 
a waste of time to talk, while the 
sunshine fell so softly round them, and 
the certainty of content in each other’s 
presence had stolen into their hearts, 
making them tremblingly afraid of 
perilling their new joy by words that 
were sure to be less true than the 
thoughts which seemed to pass un- 
expressed between them. It might 
have been an hour, and it might have 
been five, for any account of time they 
took, when Christabel found herself 
close to the gate by which she was 
accustomed to leave the Gardens on her 
way to Saville Street, and noticed how 
long their shadows lay on the gravel 
walk. 

“T must make haste home,” she 
exclaimed, “‘ Katherine will be there 
before me, and I don’t like that to 
happen ; for since her accident she has 
taken to being nervous for me, though 
never for herself.” 

“ But home is a long way off, and I 
am going to call on your sister; our 
walk does not end here.” 
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“T am afraid it must. I shall ride 
home in that red omnibus you see 
standing there, and I don’t think 
Katherine would like me to bring a 
visitor, not even a new pupil, home 
to-night. She is not quite strong yet, 
and she will have had an anxious day. 
She was to see a friend this afternoon 
who has undertaken to give her infor- 
mation and advice about the next steps 
she is to take in following out her medi- 
cal studies, She fears she has come to an 
end of the little she can do in England, 
and the decision she will have heard 
to-day is all important to us, and will 
need a great deal of talking over, 
and perhaps the forming of new 

lans.” 

“Not anything that will take you 
away from London, I hope. Do you 
know once or twice while I was in Scot- 
land such a horror came over me with 
the thought that I might never find you 
again, that I could hardly keep myself 
from rushing off by the next train to 
make sure that those wonderful attics 
and yourself were in the land of 
reality where I could get at you. 
You won't vanish away suddenly now 
that I have found you again?” 

“What makes you think of such 
athing? I shall go wherever Kathe- 
rine has to go, of course; but our 
changes can’t be sudden; we could 
not give up our pupils and our 
work at once, too much depends on 
them, as I should think you would 
know.” 

“It would be too hard on me, if, 
when for the first time in my life, I 
have found friends to my mind they 
should be whisked away before 
I have got any good out of them. 
Shall you be passing through the 
Gardens at the same hour next week 4 
Since Saville Street seems to be an 
almost impregnable fortress, I must 
look out for you here. I shall be sure 
to meet you here, at all events.” 

* Yes, at all events,” said Christa- 
bel, disengaging her hand from the 
farewell clasp which threatened to be 
too long. She did not feel quite satis- 
fied with herself when she was in the 


omnibus on her way back to Katherine, 
and was able to think quietly over 
what she had said and looked and felt. 
She wished, since she could not deny 
to herself that this unexpected meeting 
was a great event to her, that she had 
accepted Fortunatus’s offer of com- 
panionship home, and given Katherine 
an opportunity of seeing and under- 
standing once for all the terms of close 
acquaintanceship into which they two 
had unaccountably stumbled. She 
regretted for the hundredth time that 
small concealment on Christmas Eve, 
which had made her, so she thought, 
shy of speaking her artist friend’s name 
to Katherine, and induced her to hide 
away, as she had never before hidden 
thought or feeling from Katherine, the 
recollections that had been often in her 
mind. The oftener, perhaps, because 
she had never spoken them. How 
could she begin now, and how would 
Katherine bear the revelation of an 
interest absorbing her, in whose be- 
ginnings she had had no part? Was 
it really true that such a thing had 
happened as that she had a separate 
interest from Katherine? Christabel 
tried for a time to argue the unwel- 
come conviction away, but ended by 
only wishing vehemently that she 
could feel as free from any personal 
concern in the discussion of future 
plans that was to take place this even- 
ing as she had felt when she set forth 
on her day’s work. There was no use 
she found in telling herself that she 
was free; she must keep her strength 
for struggling to put the selfish, un- 
shared interest aside, and try to hide 
from Katherine’s tender eyes the 
anxiety she was herself aware of. 
The sick eagerness which she feared 
would make her hang breathless on 
Katherine’s words, and feel as if each 
wise reason she might bring forward 
in favour of leaving London, was a 
sentence of banishment, a death war- 
rant to a hope which was already the 
sum of interest in life to her. What 
a terrible bondage to have fallen into 
since morning, and yet the next minute 
Christabel was smiling to herself, 
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Since morning—one little day—and it 
was possible to live a week, a month, 
a year, a life-time of days, every one 
of which might be rich with the same 
delight that this one had held. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
LETTERS, 


KATHERINE was the first to reach 
home. While she waited for Chris- 
tabel, she moved their tea-table from 
the neighbourhood of the fire to the 
window-recess, spread the tea before 
the open window, and placed a little 
bunch of violets among the cups and 
saucers to celebrate, on this first mild 
evening of the year, a change from 
their winter to their summer quarters, 
as important to them as going out of 
town is to other people. She had 
finished her arrangements some little 
time before Christabel appeared, yet 
she did not, as she had been in the 
habit of doing lately, gieet her entrance 
with an exclamation of relief. She 
looked up eagerly indeed from a letter 
she had just finished reading, but there 
was some other thought than welcome 
of Christabel in her face, something so 
important that it had put ordinary 
thoughts aside for a while. 

“ Letters,” said Christabel, hurrying 
up to her, and finding her heart sink 
with a vague foreboding as she looked 
into Katherine’s deep eyes and tried 
to make out what the unusual expres- 
sion in them meant. An augury of 
change, surely, but what of that? 
Christabel had always hitherto been 
ready for the next step, not having had 
any great stake in things as they were 
till now. 

“ Letters for us?” 

“Yes, indeed; and one that will 
have a most important bearing on our 
discussion to-night. I have hardly 
taken it in yet. At first sight it 
seems almost too good to be real, and 
that there must be objections under- 
neath when we come to think it over. 
But let us have tea first. I had meant 
this to be our festival of settling into 
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spring habits ; and I intended to give 
our sun-set chimney-pots an affec- 
tionate greeting for another summer's 
contemplation of them; and here 
comes a reversal of everything. But 
eat first. What have we to be afraid 
of, dearest? So long as we keep 
together, and our plans are pro- 
gressing, what can it matter whether 
chimney-pots or sntow-mountains re- 
flect the sunsets we watch side by 
side?” 

“ Snow-mountains ! ” repeated Chris- 
tabel, slowly. ‘‘ Then I suppose the 
result of your inquiries to-day con- 
vinces you of the uselessness of re- 
maining longer in London, and that 
you must seek what you want further 
away; but I thought it was to be 
Paris?” 

“So it was this morning, but I 
had come to the conclusion just now 
that for that I must wait another 
whole year. I have consulted my 
friends, and even had a talk with 
Dr. Urquhart, who was wonderfully 
kind, and entered into the matter 
thoroughly ; we won't say for whose 
sake, but certainly it was not through 
any special sympathy with my aims. 
It is perfectly true, as I feared. The 
one door which let one lady-student 
through is closed for ever against 
women in England. My year’s private 
study has given me courage to per- 
severe, and certainty of my own 
powers of endurance, but it has not 
advanced me a single step towards my 
end, and every month longer in Lon- 
don will be wasted time. Yet I had 
come to the sad conclusion that another 
summer at least must be wasted, for 
that our funds were not in a condition 
to allow us to risk such a step as 
removal to Paris, where we might be 
long before you got any work, and 
where, though we might easily find 
another ‘ Air Throne,’ we should not 
have such a landlady as Mrs. West, 
or such friends as the Urquharts. I 
came home out of heart, thinking that 
everything was against me. I am not 
so strong as I used to be since my 
illness, I think; and just as I was 
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looking at our chimney-pots, and 
wondering how long the months of 
another summer of hope deferred 
would seem, I heard the postman’s 
knock down below, and the next 
minute up came Mildred West with 
the letters we are going to read to- 
gether after tea. You look pale, 
darling; you have walked too far. 
Let me see you eat and drink before 
we say anything more. Oh, when 
shall I have worked my way up so 
far that I can put an end to drudgery 
for you, and make such a home for you 
as you ought to have?”’ 

“Make me into an idle young lady 
again? What heresy!” cried Chris- 
tabel, rousing herself with a great 
effort to speak lightly. 

After tea she brought a stool and 
placed it so that she could rest her 
head against Katherine’s knee, and 
hide her face, lest, in the course of the 
discussion it should say something she 
did not want it to say. 

“Now for the letters,” she began ; 
“there seems to be a budget.” 

“The thick one is from Emmie 
West, and when we have settled our 
own business, we will invite the party 
from the back sitting-room down stairs 
to hear you read it aloud. Mildie is 
always hanging about looking out for 
an invitation to come up here, and as 
our time will be short, perhaps we had 
better give them all the pleasure we 
can.” 

“Oh, Katherine, let me have the 

other letter at once! Don’t play 
with my anxiety with any more hints 
about going. Tell me the news at 
once.”’ 
“Directly. It is my own anxiety 
I am playing with, lest there should 
turn out to be a flaw in the good news 
when we come to look at it closely. 
Do you remember a blind lady with 
whom we travelled up to London 
eighteen months ago, to whom I talked 
a great deal during the journey ?” 

“Yes—yes; you found a bag her 
companion had lost, and she seemed 
to take a liking to you.” 

“ And was interested in my inten- 
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tion of studying medicine. She gave 
me some introductions, and we ex- 
changed names and addresses when 
we parted at the station. I wrote 
once to the address she gave me three 
months after we settled ourselves here, 
and now more than a year after comes 
her answer. Here it is; she writes 
from Ziirich, where she is living now 
in a little house of her own, and you 
will see she has ascertained that I can 
take a medical degree there as well as 
in Paris, and she offers me a home in 
her house if I like to come and act as 
her secretary while I am studying. 
The lady who has lived with her 
hitherto is going to be married ; and 
if I accept the offer she wants me 
to come at once. Read what she says.” 

There was a little pause, and then 
Christabel, as she folded the sheet 
and put it back in Katherine’s hand, 
said in a low voice— 

“There is nothing said about me ; 
she seems to have forgotten all about 
me.” 

“Dearest, but you don’t suppose 
that even such an immediate prospect 
as this opens of gaining my great wish 
could make me forget you for an in- 
stant? Don’t you see what is said in 
the postscript about cheap lodgings in 
the town, if I prefer to have my even- 
ings to myself? And then there is the 
promise of a small salary. This is 
what we have to consider, whether 
the money we have in hand now will 
cover our journey to Zurich, and your 
expenses there for the first three 
months. After that time you will 
have got employment, teaching or draw- 
ing, and my first quarter’s salary will 
be due ; and I shall perhaps be adding 
something more to our funds by night- 
work. Bring out the money-box, and 
let us count our savings. If we can’t 
make them do, the whole scheme, 
tempting as it looks, must be given up. 
But I am sanguine. People live on 
such small sums abroad; and I for 
one should feel a dragon’s appetite for 
work, and a giant’s strength, if I saw 
the way to my end so plainly before 
me.” 
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Christabel shook her head as she 
rose to comply with Katherine’s re- 
quest. “I will bring the box, dear, 
but I know the hollowness of its 
condition better than you do, for I 
have managed it since you were ill. 
Perhaps not so cleverly as you would 
have done. However, let us face the 
worst.” 

Bringing the box and pouring its 
contents on Katherine’s knee, she said, 
“Count out your money, Kitty, before 
it is too dark to know sovereigns from 
shillings. There is something more 
due to me for this term’s lessons, but 
I cannot get hold of that till Easter, 
and I should perhaps forfeit the greater 
part of my school fees, if I left sud- 
denly without proper notice.” 

Some talk and calculation followed, 
and then Katherine slowly replaced 
the money, piece by piece, in the box, 
and locked it. 

“ Well,” said Christabel, putting her 
hand over Katherine’s. It was almost 
too dark to see, but Christabel felt a 
large tear fall on the back of her hand 
from Katherine’s eyes. It took a great 
deal to make Katherine weep. Chris- 
tabel had to look back to quite childish 
days for the last time—an occasion 
when there had been a little quarrel 
between the sisters—when this had 
happened. 

“T am very foolish,” Katherine 
said, faintly, “ but I was thinking of 
what you said one day about the con- 
sequences of my accident stretching 
out so much further than we foresaw 
at first. If I had not been ill—if 
even I had not yielded to your en- 
treaties, and bought a warm dress and 
cloak for my first going out, I need 
not have sent the refusal to Zurich 
that now must go. How little I 
thought that night, when I held back 
the man from striking his wife again, 
that I was knocking over my own 
best chance of gaining what I had 
most at heart. Do you remember what 
you said about the Nornir’s thread ? 
We did not know then that there was 
another great knot in her weaving still 
to come.” 


“No,” said Christabel. Then she 
paused, for her thoughts flew off to 
yet another very differently coloured 
thread in the web of consequences, and 
her heart began to beat so quickly 
that she could not speak. She knew 
now that the decision which had cost 
Katherine that bitter tear had been 
felt as an escape by her—an escape 
from a pain so great that it actually 
seemed worse to bear than the sight 
of Katherine’s sorrow. What could 
she do to atone for such selfishness } 
Katherine must not be sacrificed for 
her just now, when conscience told her 
that the entire exclusive love which 
had hitherto made the utmost sacrifice 
for each other seem only natural, was 
beginning on her side to have a flaw 
in it. 

Katherine rose to return the trea- 
sure-box to its usual place, and so end 
the conversation, but Christabel put 
out her hand, and drew her back into 
her chair. ‘ Wait a minute, dear, I 
have something to say to you. Kathe- 
rine, you must not give up Zurich. 
This offered help is the turning-point 
of your life. The one chance of suc- 
cess that you can hardly hope to have 
again if you turn away from it now.”’ 

“TI acknowledge that,” answered 
Katherine, mournfully ; ‘‘ but——’”’ 

“Listen to me. You must go alone 
to Zurich and live with Miss Campbell 
as she proposes till you receive your 
first quarter’s salary, and till I have 
fulfilled my engagements with my 
present pupils. Then it might be pru- 
dent for me to join you. Yes, we 
must separate for a little while.” 

“What are you talking of? We 
have never been parted in our lives. 
To leave you alone! I could not 
bear it.” 

“ Mothers and daughters have to 
part, and husbands and wives some- 
times,” said Christabel, laying her 
cheek caressingly against Katherine's 
knee ; “they live through the time.” 

“You could bear it, then?” asked 
Katherine, almost in a tone of re- 
proach. 

“For your good ; to help forward 
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your career that we have planned so 
often ; that we went out together into 
the world to achieve.” 

‘* You frighten me,” exclaimed Kath- 
erine. ‘‘ If I could leave you to work 
alone here—you— my little sister whom 
I promised my mother on her death- 
bed to watch over, I should fear that 
I had really grown hard and selfish, 
that.I had let ambition for a career eat 
the womanliness out of me.” 

“T thought we held that women 
could take care of themselves, and did 
not want any watching over?” said 
Christabel, falteringly. 

Some warning words of old Mrs. 
Urquhart’s recurred to Katherine’s 
memory as Christabel spoke, and sent 
a sudden pang through her. A sense 
of the terribleness of life, unless the 
threads of its circumstance were in- 
deed held in a heavenly Father’s hand, 
came over her, and she hid her face 
in her hands, shuddering. 

She must be changed since her acci- 
dent, she said to herself, if such a 
shudder could come on hearing a boast 
from Christabel that used to sound so 
natural. Was it her nerves merely 
that had been shattered, or was her 
self-confidence leaving her, or were the 
foundations on which she had stood 
in fancied security hitherto, breaking 
away to niake room for something else ? 
Perhaps just now Christabel’s sense 
and judgment might be the most trust- 
worthy ; and Christabel was all the 
while talking on soothingly, mingling 
her arguments with caresses and gentle 
raillery at the inconsistency of Kathe- 
rine’s reluctance. 

“T shall be the worst of the two, 
when the time of parting comes,” she 
said. ‘‘ You will have to scold me in- 
to courage, then; but while it is still 
three or four days distant I am as 
brave as you will be at the last. I 
can see clearly what is the reasonable 
thing todo. You talk of leaving me 
alone; but it is not the same as it 
would have been last year. I have 
friends. I shall not be lonely.” 

“There are Mrs. West and Mrs. 
Urquhart who would be kind,” said 


Katherine, in a calmer tone; “ but 
they are too much occupied with busi- 
ness and cares of their own to bestow 
thought on you, and now Emmie is 
away there will be no one to help you 
through your lonely evenings.”’ 

“ But I have made a few friends of 
my very own,” said Christabel. ‘‘ My 
two neighbours at the drawing school 
walk home with me sometimes and 
press me to visit them, and (hurrying 
out the words) I met another friend 
to-day in Kensington Gardens, that 
Mr. Anstice, who helped you on the 
day of the accident, and came to see 
us when you were ill. He is back in 
London, and talks of calling here. 
Oh, I shall have more visitors while 
you are away than Mary Anne will 
consent to open the door to. You 
have no notion how gay I mean to be. 
I shall perhaps turn out a leader of 
society in Bohemia when I am left to 
myself.” 

“You talk bravely, dearest ; but I 
am afraid you have no notion of the 
difference between depending on chance 
acquaintances for society and such 
companionship as we have had together 
day by day.” 

“It will be three months’ starving, 
I know,” said Christabel ; “ but think 
of the joy of meeting again. I want 
you really to understand that it will 
not be so bad for me as you suppose. 
Spring is coming on, and you know 
how light-hearted I always feel in the 
spring. Every fresh flower will tell 
me that the time for our meeting is 
nearer, and you will send me thick 
letters, like this one from Emmie 
West which is waiting on the table to 
be looked at. Yours will never wait. 
They will give me a share in all you 
are enjoying, your snow mountains, 
and such flowers as I suppose I have 
no idea of. How I shall revel in your 
descriptions of them.” 

“It is time we turned to Emmie’s 
letter. I promised to call her brothers 
and sister to hear it read. They will 
be waiting down stairs for our sum- 
mons.” 

“Let them wait ten minutes longer 
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till you have written your answer to 
Zurich. Katherine, dear, we shall 
both sleep better to-night if we know 
that the decision has been made, and 
the matter settled irrevocably. Our 
hearts will be fit to break, perhaps, 
but the thing must be, and I know 
that to have had a long time of in- 
decision first will make the blow 
harder to bear when it comes. There, 
I am going to bring your desk and a 
candle into the window recess, and 
when you have written your letter to 
Miss Campbell, I will run down stairs 
and beg Harry West to post it before 
he comes up here with the other three, 
to hear Emmie’s news. Then it will 
be settled, and I shall kiss Dr. Kathe- 
rine Moore when T go to bed to- 
night, feeling more certainty that she 
will exist for other people as well as 
for myself some day, than I have been 
able to feel for the last six months or 
more.” 

Christabel retained her gay manner 
till the letter was written and posted ; 
but it was Katherine who read Emmie’s 
long epistle to the brothers and sisters 
who came up to hear it half an hour 
afterwards. By that time Christabel’s 
eyes were in no state for reading, 
though she listened to every tone of 
Katherine’s voice, storing them in her 
memory to feed on when the room 
should be empty of such sounds. The 
meaning of the words made very little 
impression on her. It was well that 
the three younger Wests ranged before 
Katherine on the skeleton’s box, and 
Harry with his elbows on the window- 
sill, had minds sufficiently at leisure 
to appreciate the confidences that 
Emmie had penned with an express 
view to this Air Throne audience. 

“Did you ever think much about 
caterpillars?” Katherine read. “Did 
you ever wonder how they feel when 
they first get out of their chrysalises, 
and find that they have wings? I 
believe I can tell you, for I fancy 
it must be just as I feit on the first 
morning when I awoke at La Roquette 
and looked out of the window. It was 
the colour of the sunshine that sur- 
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prised me most—that and the stillness. 
I opened my window, and put out my 
head and said, Am I Emmie West ? 
and am I alive, or have I died in the 
night ? and is this a new sort of exist- 
ence I have come into, where every- 
thing is as different from all I have 
known before as this golden sun- 
shine differs from daylight in Saville 
Street? It really was a puzzle just 
for a minute, and then of course I 
woke quite up, and knew that I 
was here. Here is Madame de Flori- 
mel’s little chiteau, so the village 
people call it—a farm-house on the 
side of a hill surrounded by hills. 
Here Madame comes in the summer, 
when her grand old chiiteau down 
in the valley among the vines and 
olives and flower-fields is quite too 
hot for an English person to live 
in. Madame de Florimel is English— 
‘one of you others,’ as we are told 
twenty times a day by the natives of 
the place; but though she is proud 
of this herself, and likes to let the 
little chiteau every winter to -an 
English family for the sake of society, 
you would not guess her to be English 
to look at her and hear her speak. 
She has lived forty-two years at La 
Roquette, and she was only eighteen 
when she left England; so you can 
believe that in spite of all the talk 
made here about her English ways, we 
do not recognise her for a country- 
woman so unmistakably as her neigh- 
bours seem to expect. I begin with 
Madame de Florimel the first thing 
after my awakening in the morning at 
La Roquette, because she really was 
the very next thing that happened to 
me after my bath of sunshine. I was 
only half-way through my dressing 
when there came a knock at my bed- 
room door, and I opened it upon— 
what do you think ?—a large clothes- 
basket full of flowers— pale blue 
double violets, great yellow and white 
roses, anemones, narcissus, awfully 
lovely irises, white and blue. I could 
only scream with joy and bury my 
face in the flowers. I did not at first 
notice a girl who had taken the basket 
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from her head, as I opened the door, 
and who went on telling me in French 
that she had come up from the great 
chiteau with this little greeting from 
Madame de Florimel who wished thus 
to convert her sentiments to the Eng- 
lish ladies who had arrived at her 
maisonnette last night. It was well 
that my toilette was pretty well ad- 
vanced, for the girl (her name is 
Madelon Claire) walked straight into 
my bedroom as soon as I lifted my 
face from the flowers, and when she had 
put down her burden on my dressing- 
table, she did not seem to see any reason 
why she should not stay to see the end. 
Fancy dressing in a room with all 
those distracting flowers under your 
looking-glass and a French peasant- 
girl, in a white cap and gold earrings 
in her ears, looking on! She was not 
as shy as I was. She took up and 
examined my ribbons and cuffs, and 
went into such exstasies over that 
large, ugly cairngorm brooch of old 
Mrs. Urquhart’s, that I think I should 
have let her carry it away with her 
if gratitude to Mrs. Urquhart had 
not restrained me from parting with 
the present she seemed to think I 
should value very highly. Before I 
was ready to put the brooch into my 
collar, Madelon had told me nearly all 
her history. She is not Madame de 
Florimel’s servant, as I supposed at 
first. She lives in a farm-house in a 
valley behind our hill, and she had gone 
to the chateau quite early that morning 
to take a bouquet d’orange and some 
pommes d’amour to Madame de Flori- 
mel; and Madame, knowing that she 
must pass her maisonnette on the way 
home, permitted her to have the honour 
of bearing this little offering of flowers 
to the English ladies. Observe—no 
one but ‘madame’ calls the new chateau 
& maisonnette. Madelon explained 
carefully to me that she was repeat- 
ing Madame’s word, and seemed 
anxious to impress me with Madame’s 
combined magnificence and humility. 
It was early when Madelon and I 
left my bedroom, too early for Ward 
to have begun to think of taking Aunt 


Rivers her earliest cup of tea, and 
as I knew I could not be wanted for 
an hour or so I accepted Madelon’s 
invitation to walk home with her and 
be introduced to her mother, ‘ who,’ 
Madelon said, ‘would be ravished 
with the honour of receiving a first 
visit from the English young lady. 
Madame would not grudge her this 
great pleasure, as she was an invalid 
whom every one indulged.’ I laughed 
at the notion of being of so much con- 
sequence that it mattered to whom [ 
paid a first visit, and tried to explain 
what sort of a person Emmie West 
really was ; but Madelon only laughed 
till her face was all dimples, and 
as French phrases in which to dis- 
parage myself did not come to hand 
readily, 1 gave it up and followed 
her down a flight of stone steps into 
the garden. Madelon left me there, 
to beg a cup of coffee and a piece of 
bread for me from La Fermitre, who 
lives in the lower rooms of the little 
chateau, and I stood and looked about 
me. There were three or four olive- 
trees in front of me, and their leaves, 
with the sun shining on them, looked 
just as if they were all made of frosted 
silver; beyond came a vineyard, red- 
brown earth with rows of tree-stumps, 
like dwarfish hill-men struggling to 
get their arms and heads out of the 
ground ; then a strip of green corn, 
and then the hill dips down into a 
deep ravine. All this is Madame’s 
property, where we are at home; but 
I am afraid I shall never make you 
see what lies further away. Hills be- 
hind hills, slopes of olives, dark green 
pines, bare mountains, pink and lilac 
and grey, with here and there dazzling 
white snow-caps towering up into the 
sky. Before I had half done looking, 
Madelon called me to take my coffee, 
and I saw that La Fermitre was wait- 
ing at the door of her house to give it 
me herself, and that a whole troop of 
night-capped children were peeping 
out from behind her ample skirts to 
get sight of me as I drank it. 

“<« Will you go round by the road 
or through the bosquet?’ Madelon 
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asked, and of course I chose the bos- 
quet, though I did not tell her that I 
had never been in anything that calls 
itself a wood in my life before. 

“A little winding path led us through 
the wood which I now perceive is only 
a belt of firs sheltering Madame’s best 
vineyard, and then we came out half- 
way down the hillside, and I could 
see what a valley is like. Oh, so sunny, 
and green, and still, such golden lights 
on the grass, such clear blue shadows 
from the olive-trees, such thousands of 
anemones and violets at one’s feet, such 
blue overhead ; and down below at the 
bottom, a winding pathway and a 
little river where some women were 
kneeling washing clothes in the run- 
ning water. We could hear their 
voices chattering, and the gurgle of 
the stream among the big stones where 
they were pounding their linen. 

“‘ Near the foot of the hill we passed 
under some olive-trees, in one of which 
stood a young man with a great prun- 
ing-hook lopping a branch. He called 
out to tell Madelon that he had been 


fishing in the river that morning, and 
that he had already been to her house 
to take a little offering of eels to her 
mother for the déjewner. 

“* Does everybody take offerings to 


everybody?’ I asked; and Madelon 
blushed, and looked shyly up into the 
tree where the young man stood ba- 
lancing himself on a bough; and then 
she seized my hand and made me run 
quite to the end of the slope before 
she answered. 

“ «But no—it is not the custom of 
the country to make offerings—except 
—to Madame, or on féte days, or at the 
New Year, or when one returns after 
an absence, but—in short, what would 
you have, when a young man lives in 
the next valley, and meets you at all 
the fétes and coming home from mass 
on Sunday ‘—he—naturally wishes to 
please your mother,’ 

“ By and by, Madelon stopped and 
pointed out a square white house far 
up on an opposite hill, where she said 
the young man’s parents Monsieur and 
Madame Babou live and own all the 
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vineyards and olive groundsthat stretch 
down into another little valley. 

“She said it was a better property 
than her father’s, because the Babou 
fields lie on the sunny side of the hill ; 
and that it was better cultivated too, 
for Monsieur and Madame Babou were 
so happy as to have a good son to work 
for them, whereas, she was only a girl, 
and her parents are alone but for her. 
‘Still, I have courage,’ she added. 
‘And now you see our house, Made- 
moiselle ; we climb here—to the right, 
and you will always know your way 
by that clump of orange-trees —the only 
ones that grow at this end of the valley.’ 

**I1 wish you could have seen her, 
Katherine, when she said, ‘ Still I have 
courage ’—you would have liked the 
brave look in her brown eyes so much. 
She is no taller than I am, and she has 
slender shoulders, and a thin brown 
face with a nice dimple in each cheek 
when she laughs ; yet I find that she 
works hard in the fields digging among 
the vines and olives, and walks miles up 
to mountain pastures to cut food for her 
pauvres bétes, as she calls the two 
mules, and the goat with its kid that 
belong to the farm and are tethered 
close to the house. There was a 
wood fire with a great pot hanging 
above it, in the room Madelon brought 
me into, and in a corner of the wide 
open hearth sat the old mother, spin- 
ning with a distaff and spindle. She 
laughed till she nearly fell into the 
fire when she found I had never seen 
any one spin before, and that I thought 
it a wonderful thing, and while I 
watched her, Madelon brought out wine 
and raisins and figs of her own dry- 
ing, and by and by slipped away to 
fetch her father and her uncle who 
were at work somewhere among the 
vines, to come in and look at me, 
and click their glasses with mine when 
my health was drunk, befere I went 
away. I have never been made so much 
of in my life before, and I feel quite 
elated and gratified, so you need not 
be surprised if the orange-tree-house 
people fill up a good deal of space in 
my letters. 
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“There are other beautiful valleys 
round our chateau besides this one, 
but [ think I shall continue to love 
it best. It was the first glimpse I 
had into Paradise, and Madelon my 
first friend is its Eve. As for the 
Adam—well—Madelon would go part 
of the way home with me, and while 
we were walking by the river, I spied 
some beautiful fronds of maiden hair 
fern growing on the opposite bank, just 
where the stream is broadest. While 
I was exclaiming with vexation that I 
could not get at them, and Madelon 
was risking a fall into the water by 
reaching after them with a crooked 
stick, ‘“‘A votre service,” said a voice 
behind us, and the young man with the 
pruning-hook stepped at one stride 
from the top of the bank into the 
middle of the stream. After being 
instructed by Madelon that it was 
‘those green leaves, but, yes—nothing 
else than those small green leaves 
the English young lady wanted,’ he 
gathered them, and presented them 
to me most politely. I wanted to 
divide the ferns with Madelon, when 


Antoine (that is the knight of the 
pruning-hook’s name), had disappeared 
among the olive-trees on his own hill, 


but she did not see it. What did she 
want with little green leaves of which 
there were plenty ali up the river, and 
as for M. Antoine—for I could not help 
saying a little word about his kind- 
ness—what would you have? When 
one meets so often by accident, on 
week-days among the vines, and com- 
ing away from mass on Sundays, one 
cannot feel exactly as to a stranger. 
Yet one thinks of one’s parents who 
have perhaps their thoughts, and their 
pride, and the Babou-lands were, alas ! 
so much richer than other people's, and 
since M. Babou had been elected Maire 
of the Commune there had been a 
little misunderstanding, or little jeal- 
ousy. The two houses on the opposite 
hills were not on such neighbourly 
terms as had been the case when the 
children in them were still children. 
‘It was sad,’ Madelon said, just 
letting the dimples in her cheeks 


disappear for a moment, ‘but it was 
so; and one must make up one’s 
mind.’ 

“Even in Paradise, you see! One 
need not get among ‘countys’ and 
dukes, for opposite houses to have 
feuds, and Romeo and Juliet stories to 
spring up. 

“T have left very little space in my 
letter for Madame La Comtesse, which 
would shock Madelon very much if she 
knew ; yet I assure you, Aunt Rivers 
and I are getting into a way of dis- 
cussing her sayings and doings almost 
as incessantly as do the La Roquette 
people. What can I tell you about 
her? She is not the least in the world 
like Mrs. Kirkman, for one thing, and 
the court everybody pays her does not 
exasperate me in the least. I think 
even you, Katherine, would take the 
infection of worship if you were here. 
Luckily for me, Aunt Rivers is ter- 
ribly afraid of driving down the steep 
hill, so it falls on me to return all 
Madame de Florimel’s visits, and be 
the medium of communication between 
the twochiteaux. Madame is very kind 
to me, and makes as much of me as if 
I were Lady Rivers’ daughter, instead 
of her niece. So far away from Lon- 
don you see, she does not take in the 
immense difference that exists between 
a West and a Rivers, or perhaps it 
would not be as much to her as to 
other people if she did understand it. 
I can't help enjoying myself, though 
sometimes I tell myself I must be 
very selfish to feel so happy just be- 
cause the sun shines and everybody 
smiles, while things in Saville Street 
remain the same as ever. The spring 
creeps on, not by fits and starts as it 
does in England, but bringing brighter 
sunshine and fresh flowers every day. 
Now it is violets and anemones, by 
and by it will be tulips and gladi- 
olus among the corn, and Madelon 
has shown me a marshy place by the 
river where there will be flags and 
daffodils by and by, but I find these 
are not so common here as I expected 
from a remark some one made to me 
before I came, Still the spring creeps 
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on, and I cannot help being very 
happy. pene 
“Your loving friend, 
“Emme WEsv.” 


‘“«P.S.—There is a likeness of Mr. 
Anstice in one of the morning-rooms 
at the great Chiteau. I recognised it 
the moment I got into the room, but 
I have not said anything yet to 
Madame de Florimel about our know- 
ing him a little in England. I don’t 
think I ever shall.” 


‘“‘Emmie gives us very little useful 
information in her letters,” observed 
Mildie discontentedly, when the read- 
ing ceased. “She promised to find 
out for me what kind of frog it is 
that are eaten in the South of France, 
and the nature of the Communal 
Government, but you see, though she 
actually mentions a maire of the com- 
mune, she does not add a single fact 
that can be called interesting.” 

“What a sell it is that Emmie 
should have gone to such a jolly place, 
instead of Casabianca or me,” remarked 
the Gentle Lamb, reflectively. “ Why 
I should have been up in the tree with 
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that man she talks of in half a minute, 
and I would have followed him into 
the river, and made him show me where 
the eels hide, or perhaps turn out a 
water-rat, and she could do nothing, 
poor idiot, but stand still and stare. 
There’s no sense in girls travelling, 
they can do nothing when they get to 
a place but pick flowers.” 

“And be happy, even when they 
leave a sister behind them in Saville 
Street,” said Christabel, coming for- 
ward with a brave smile on her face, 
and leaning over Katherine’s chair. 
“Yes, I am very much obliged to 
Emmie for telling me that piece of 
good news to-night. You may take 
the letter down stairs now Mildie, and 
read it to your mother, for dinner 
must be over by this time and your 
father settled to his evening nap ; but 
mind you bring it back to me again. 
I shall keep it to encourage me,” she 
whispered to Katherine, ‘till I get 
just such another happy one of my 
own. Your flowers and sunshine 
when I read of them will be so much 
mine, that you will never need to pity 
Saville Street, as far as I am con- 
cerned.” 


To be continued, 





COVENT GARDEN AND THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue death of Mr. Frederick Gye, 
for thirty years director of the first 
lyrical establishment in Europe, may 
fitly be made the occasion of a few 
words on himself, on the great theatre 
over which he ruled so long and so 
efficiently, and on the influence of his 
management upon operatic art. Mr. 
Gye’s talents for organisation and 
administration seem to have been 
inherited from his father, at one 
time Member of Parliament for Bath, 
and founder of several highly im- 
portant commercial enterprises. Mr. 


Frederick Gye (senior) was the prin- 
cipal partner in the printing firm 
of Gye and Balne, having previ- 
ously, in accordance with the require- 
ments of the time, served his ap- 


prenticeship in a printing-office where 
he had for fellow-apprentices Vizetelly 
and Davidge, the former of whom was 
associated or connected with him in 
many of his undertakings. Vizetelly 
(father of the Henry Vizetelly to 
whom we are indebted for the Story 
of the Diamond Necklace, told for the 
first time with really authentic de- 
tails) became editor of the Comic 
Almanac, illustrated for so many 
years by George Cruikshank, and of the 
London Stage, a series of plays by old 
and new dramatists, issued by Gye 
and Balne at threepence a number. 
Vizetelly was an amateur actor of 
considerable talent. He played Sir 
Edmund Mortimer in the Jron Chest 
at the Haymarket, and was known to 
Charles Kemble, Yates, John Reeve, 
and other eminent actors of the day. 
Davidge, the third of this promising 
trio of apprentices, became manager 
of the Coburg, now Victoria, Theatre, 
where he brought out Jerrold’s Black 
Eyed Susan, with Stanfield as scene 


painter. The firm of Gye and Balne 
used to print the state lottery-tickets, 
and on one occasion a number of 
tickets which had not been placed, 
passed into Mr. Gye’s hands, either 
in part payment of his account or 
otherwise; and the fortunate printer 
drew a prize of 30,000/. 

At this epoch George Cruikshank, 
then a very young man, furnished a 
considerable number of humorous de- 
signs for the posting-bills and adver- 
tisements of the state lotteries ; repre- 
senting, for example, the unbounded 
joy of winners and the various pur- 
poses to which the money won could 
be conveniently applied. 

Mr. Gye (senior) had now an op- 
portunity of giving full play to his 
taste for speculation; and his first 
enterprise apart from his regular 
business was the establishment of 
the “ London Genuine Tea Company,” 
the handsome saloon of which was 
decorated with Chinese views and 
figure-subjects, painted by Clarkson 
Stanfield and David Roberts, recom- 
mended for that purpose by Mr. 
Vizetelly. The tea-trade was at that 
time almost entirely in the hands of 
the East India Company, and Mr. Gye 
found that it would be quite possible 
to compete with those powerful mono- 
polists. His customers were for the 
most part tea-dealers, wholesale and 
retail, from the country; and it was 
in the painted saloon that the clients 
assembled and that business was 
transacted. The London Tea Com- 
pany having made a hit, Mr. Gye 
(senior) retired from Gye and Balne’s, 
and, besides carrying on the Tea Com- 
pany, started a Wine Company, and 
became at the same time lessee and 
manager of Vauxhall Gardens. 
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In the Wine Company, and his specu- 
lation with regard to Vauxhall Gardens, 
Mr. Gye (senior) was associated with 
Mr. Hughes, to whose family Mr. 
Frederick Gye, manager of the Royal 
Italian Opera, became allied through 
marriage. After a time the Tea Com- 
pany was sold; the Wine Company, 
owing to an unfortunate speculation in 
port, of which the principal part of a 
bad vintage had been bought up, proved 
a failure; and a series of mishaps was 
brought to a bad end by a series of 
very unsatisfactory seasons at Vaux- 
hall. Mr. Gye retired from Parliament, 
went to live at Brighton, and remained 
there apart from speculations and 
without the means of engaging in any 
new one. 

Mr. Frederick Gye, after receiving 
a good public school education, began 
life with scarcely any advantages, ex- 
cept those which his education may 
have given him. He obtained, doubt- 
less through his father’s old connec- 
tion with the establishment, a contract 
for lighting Vauxhall; and he held a 
similar contract throughout a large 
part of his life for lighting the govern- 
ment buildings. Before joining the 
Royal Italian Opera, he was partner 
with M. Jullien in the promenade con- 
certs at Covent Garden; and the 
Royal Italian Opera had existed but 
one season, when,in 1848, Mr. Gye was 
called in to assist Mr. Delafield, who, 
on assuming the management of the 
Royal Italian Opera, had been required 
to sell his share in the house of Combe, 
Delafield, and Co., and who was now 
plunging and floundering on his way 
to inevitable bankruptcy. 

The circumstances under which the 
Royal Italian Opera was started have 
been told again and again. Probably 
the first cause of all in the series of 
causes and effects which led to the 
conversion of Covent Garden Theatre 
into an opera-house, was the refusal of 
Mr. Lumley to engage the famous 
Persiani for the light parts in Italian 
opera: these for several years past 
had been assigned to Madame Cas- 
tellan. It is certain, in any case, 
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that when Madame Persiani had 
been for some years without an en- 
gagement in England, her husband 
showed himself ready to invest capital 
in an opposition opera-house. The 
Royal Italian Opera was started, in a 
financial sense, by Signor Persiani, and 
an Italian impresario, named Galetti, 
with the active support of the great 
music publishing firm of Cramer, Beale, 
and Co. On the 15th October, 1846, 
an article, written by Mr. C. L. 
Gruneisen, the well-known amateur 
and critic, appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle, announcing that the capi- 
talists who had taken Covent Garden 
Theatre for the formation of an Italian 
lyrical company, had appointed Mr, 
Beale acting-manager and chief di- 
rector of the undertaking. During 
the season of 1848, when the Italian 
speculators had wisely retired in 
favour of Mr. Delafield, Mr. Gye ac- 
cepted the post of acting-manager. On 
the 14th July, Mr. Delafield was made 
a bankrupt; and Mr. Gye, having 
previously made an arrangement with 
the proprietors of the theatre, called 
principals, band and chorus together, 
and induced them to perform that 
night (when the house would other- 
wise have been closed) on the chance 
of such receipts as might be obtained. 
Immediately afterwards it was decided 
to continue the undertaking on the co- 
operative principle. At the end of the 
season Mr. Gye applied for a lease of 
the theatre ; and in September, 1849, a 
lease for seven years was granted to 
him. 

The Royal Italian Opera was still, 
however, to be managed on co-opera- 
tive principles. Mr. Gye was to re- 
ceive a salary of 1,500/. a year, and 
the principal artists were to be paid 
out of the profits.! 

In 1851, Colonel Brownlow Knox 
entered into partnership with Mr. Gye, 
or at least made himself answerable 
conjointly with Mr. Gye for the sum 
of 10,0007. which was advanced by 

1 For particulars on this subject, see The 
Opera and the Press, by C. L. Gruneisen, 
F.R.G.S, Hardwicke, Piccadilly. 
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Messrs. Coutts and Co. for investment 
in the theatre. In 1853, capital being 
required, Mr. Thistlethwayte brought 
into the enterprise 12,000/., and, going 
on service to the Crimea, died there 
during the campaign. In 1856, Covent 
Garden Theatre was destroyed by fire, 
and the Royal Italian Opera of that 
season was temporarily established at 
the Lyceum, where, for the first time, 
the performances were publicly adver- 
tised as taking place under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Gye. 

Going back to the very beginning of 
the Royal Italian Opera, we find from 
the original prospectus that it was 
professedly founded in 1847 “for the 
purpose of rendering a more per- 
fect performance of the lyric drama 
than has hitherto been attained in this 
country.” The directors proposed to 
bring out in the course of the first 
season, “ some of the established works 
of Cimarosa, Mozart, and Rossini, and 
others of the more modern Italian 
school, including operas by Bellini, 
Donizetti, Mercadante, and Verdi, on 
a scale of the utmost perfection in 
every department, to which intent the 
management has assembled a company 
embracing the greatest and most varied 
talent in Europe.” Grisi, Persiani, 
Alboni, Mario, Salvi, Tamburini, and 
Ronconi, were among the principal 
artists. In the orchestra were Sainton 
as leader, Ella at the head of the 
second violins, Lindley as chief of the 
celli, Lazarus as first clarinet, and 
Henry Jarrett as first horn. Mr. 
(now Sir Michael) Costa, was, it need 
scarcely be added, the musical con- 
ductor. The direction of the ballet- 
music was entrusted to Alfred Mellon ; 
and though the new enterprise was 
intended in a great measure as a pro- 
test against the system pursued at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre of sacrificing 
everything to the ballet, the original 
ballet company at the Royal Italian 
Opera included no less than four 
premieres danseuses—Dumilitre, Plun- 
kett, Fuoco, and Fanny Ellsler. 
Signor Maggioni was publicly an- 
nounced as ready to perform the high 
and heaven-born functions of “ poet ;”” 
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and in one of the first operas produced, 
that of J Due Foscari, by Verdi, the 
“poet” in his lyrical translation of 
the libretto delivered himself of the 
following lines :— 
“ Borne by my warm desire, 
To thee would swiftly fly 
My ever constant thought, 


As if the heart was charmed 
By one whom it adores.” 


The first opera, however, of the 
opening season (April 6, 1847) was not 
I Due Foscari but Semiramide, with 
Grisi, Alboni and Tamburini in the 
principal parts, Alboni was entirely 
unknown at the time ; but her delivery 
of the first few bars of Arsace’s intro- 
ductory recitative at once stamped her 
as one of the greatest and most richly- 
endowed singers ever heard. The very 
next season, however, Mademoiselle 
Alboni was replaced by Mademoiselle 
Angri ; a lady who would seem to have 
made her mark even further back than 
was really the case, since Madame 
Angri is now chiefly known as the 
grandmother of Mademoiselle Zaré 
Thalberg. 

The history of the Royal Italian 
Opera might be written fairly enough 
from its programmes for the season. 
But allowance would have to be made 
for the self-congratulatory tone in 
which it was at one time the fashion 
to draw up these documents. Thus, 
when the prospectus for 1851, the year 
of the first great International Exhi- 
bition, was issued, the directors an- 
nounced that—‘“ during the four last’ 
seasons the most strenuous exertions 
of the originators, the directors and 
the artistes of the Royal Italian Opera, 
encouraged by generous patronage, 
have been enlisted in the formation 
and perfection of this great under- 
taking, and the present managers have 
not only the satisfaction of placing at 
the command of their subscribers a 
most complete lyrical establishment, 
but, feeling confident of its undoubted 
superiority, anticipate the additional 
gratification during the extraordinary 
season of 1851 of entertaining a suc- 
cession of audiences assembled from 
all portions of the civilised world.” 
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The repertory of the Royal Italian 
Opera included at that time no less than 
thirty-three operas, of which three 
(Robert Le Diable, Les Huguenots, and 
Le Prophéte) were the work of Meyer- 
beer. In 1851 (August 9), Gounod’s 
Sappho was produced, this being the 
first opera by that now celebrated com- 
poser which was heard in England. 
The principal part in Sappho was en- 
trusted to Madame Viardot Garcia. 
But Gounod was to wait for Faust to 
obtain success in this country ; Sappho 
was almost a complete fiasco. 

During the season of 1852 Rossini’s 
Count Ory, Dgnizetti’s Martiri, and 
Spohr's Faust (with new recitatives by 
the composer) were brought out. 

For the season of 1853, the first ap- 
pearance in England of the once famous 
Mademoiselle Joanna Wagner, niece 
of the illustrious Richard, was an- 
nounced. But Mademoiselle Wagner 
had signed with two if not three 
London managers; and she ultimately 
appeared, without making much im- 
pression, at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

In 1853, Verdi's Rigoletto and 
Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini were given 
for the first time in England. The 
latter work obtained no success what- 
ever. The star of Berlioz has lately 
risen again; but it may be doubted 
whether Benvenuto can be advantage- 
ously revived. It failed even at 
Weimar under the enthusiastic cham- 
pionship of Liszt. Let us hope that 
it will not fail at Hanover, where we 

-learn it is again shortly to be attempted 
by the energetic director, Hans von 
Biilow. _ 

For the season of 1854, Sophie Cru- 
velli was engaged, together with the 
lamented Bosio, whose graceful sym- 
pathetic talent now for the first time 
made itself felt. During this season 
Madame Grisi gave the first of a whole 
series of farewell performances which 
were only brought to an end by the 
farewell-taker’s obvious inability to 
sing any more. ‘It has probably 
never before fallen to the lot of any 
candidate for public favour,’’ said the 
programme writer of this year, “to 
sustain for twenty-one successive sea- 


sons, the highest and most arduous 
characters of the lyric drama, and most 
certainly never with such unanimous 
commendations as have been unceas- 
ingly bestowed on Madame Grisi. It 
is the wish of Madame Grisi,’” con- 
tinued the official scribe, “‘ during this, 


~ her last engagement, to repeat those 


impersonations in which it has been 
her good fortune to obtain her greatest 
success; and it will accordingly be 
the care of the directors to contribute 
every possible éc/at to these perform- 
ances, relying with the greatest conti- 
dence that the subscribers, the patrons 
of the opera, and the public, on this 
occasion will extend to their long- 
favoured artiste the cheering influence 
of their countenance and support.”’ 

The puff system was at this time 
carried to its greatest possible height ; 
and the managers of the Royal Italian 
Opera and of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
used annually to try which could out- 
bid and outbrag the other. ‘ It would 
be difficult,” said the directors of the 
Royal Italian Opera, in putting forth 
their prospectus for the year 1854, 
“to express the great satisfaction 
which they feel (a sentiment which 
will doubtless be shared by the uni- 
versal public in general) in being able 
to announce that they have entered 
into arrangements with that illustrious 
maestro M. Meyerbeer for the per- 
formance of his last new opera, 
DT? Etoile du Nord, a work the success 
of which most certainly finds no 
parallel in the annals of the lyric 
drama.” 

Eighteen hundred and fifty-four was 
the first year in London of J/ Trova- 
tore, with Mademoiselle Ney, Madame 
Viardot, Signor Tamberlik, and Signor 
Graziani as impersonators of the lead- 
ing characters. This was the year of 
Signor Graziani’s first appearance at 
the Royal Italian Opera, where he has 
sung continuously season after season 
for the last twenty-four years. 

Early in 1856, as already men- 
tioned, the theatre was destroyed by 
fire; and for the season of 1856 
and 1857, while the house was being 
re-built, the Royal Italian Opera 
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was carried on at the Lyceum. These 
were the years of the delicious “ Opera 
Concerts’’ in the Crystal Palacs, when 
the entire band and company of the 
opera were transferred to Sydenham, 
to a platform improvised among the 
statues, architecture, and shrubs of 
the tropical end of the nave. The sub- 
sequent change of locality to the centre 
transept robbed these unique enter- 
tainments of their peculiar charm. 

In 1857 La Traviata was produced; 
not for the first time in England, inas- 
much as it had already been played 
very successfully at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, with Mademoiselle Piccolomini 
in the principal part; but for the first 
time at the Royal Italian Opera. At 
Mr. Gye’s establishment, where he now 
proclaimed himself sole director, the 
principal characters in La Traviata 
were assigned to Mario, Graziani, and 
Bosio, than whose Violetta none more 
refined has ever been seen on the 
operatic stage. It had been discovered 
that the Lyceum was in some respects 
better fitted for operatic performances 
than the magnificent building which 
had been destroyed, and which was 
now being re-built. Accordingly the 
prospectus for 1857 pointed out that 
‘‘many subscribers preferred the small 
theatre on account of the facility in 
seeing and hearing the entertainments 
as well as for the elegance and exclu- 
siveness of the audiences.” Madame 
Grisi had now returned to give more 
final performances. The much-regretted 
Madame Parepa made her first appear- 
ance in England, and Fra Diavolo was 
produced, with recitatives and several 
new pieces added by the composer. 

Notwithstanding the preference of 
so many of the subscribers for a small 
theatre, the Royal Italian Opera was 
transferred in 1858 to the large and 
magnificent building in which it is 
still established. In 1858 M. Faure 
made his first appearance in England, 
and Dinorah was produced, with 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho, Madame 
Nantier-Didice, Signor Gardoni, and 
M. Faure in the chief parts. 

In 1860 the Floral Hall was opened, 
and Gluck’s Orfeo was brought out 


with Madame Viardot in the leading 
character. 

In 1861, Madame Grisi having re- 
tired for the second but not last time, 
the Grisi parts were assigned to Ma- 
dame Penco. During this season 
Verdi's Ballo in Maschera was given for 
the first time in England, with Penco, 
Nantier-Didiée, Miolan-Carvalho, Gra- 
ziani, and Tamberlik in the cast. 

The season for 1851 had been 
rendered for ever memorable by the 
first appearance of Mdlle, Adelina 
Patti. No one knew anything of 
Patti until she stepped on to the stage 
of the Royal Italian Opera in the 
character of Amina. But long before 
she had finished the opening movement 
of Amina’s cavatina, she had already 
gained the heart of the public, which, 
charmed by her expression, was, in 
the quick movement of the air, to 
be dazzled by the brilliancy of her 
execution. : 

The International Exhibition of 
1862 was made the pretext for an 
unusually high-toned proclamation to 
the subscribers ; who were reminded 
that London would soon be full of 
visitors from abroad, and that the 
opera “had been and indeed is still 
the delight of foreigners. It is no 
longer,” continued the prospectus, 
“confined to the capitals of Italy, 
France, Germany, or Spain; for in 
these days Russia, Sweden, Greece, 
the United States, and South America 
boast of splendid operatic establish- 
ments. There are now also opera 
houses in Australia and California ; 
and even the stolid Turks maintain 
an operatic troupe of some preten- 
sions.” 

The programme for the season of 
1863 was full of congratulations ad- 
dressed to the subscribers on the 
“‘happy and auspicious event of the 
marriage of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales with Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Alexandra of Den- 
mark.” This was Mdlle. Pauline 
Lucea’s first season in London. 

In 1864 it was announced that Lucea, 
having been brilliantly successful 
during the previous season, had been 
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re-engaged, and that Patti would “ re- 
turn with fresh laurels gathered during 
the recess. This young artist,” pursued 
the programme writer, “has during 
the past winter visited her native city 
of Madrid, in which capital she was 
born on March 19th, 1843, and where, 
as it may well be imagined, the display 
of her wonderful talent was received 
with the most unbounded enthusiasm 
by her compatriots, on the 19th 
August last.” This was the year of 
Gounod’s Faust, produced with Mario, 
Lucea, Faure, Didiée, and Graziani in 
the principal parts. The character of 
Margaret was after a few weeks taken 
alternately by Lucca and by Patti. 

DP Africaine was brought out almost 
immediately after its production in 
Paris, with the chief parts assigned to 
Naudin, Faure, Lucca, and Miolun- 
Carvalho. 

During the season of 1867, Gounod’s 
Romeo and Juliet, with Mario and Patti 
as the two lovers ; and Verdi’s Don 
Carlos (soon to be laid aside) were 
played for the first time in London. 

At the end of the 1867 season the 
public was informed that the manage- 
ment of the Royal Italian Opera would 
probably pass out of Mr. Gye’s hands 
into those of a financial company ; 
which proposed to purchase the interest 
of the Earl of Dudley, and of Mr. Ma- 
pleson, in Her Majesty's Theatre, with 
the view of selling the building for con- 
version into public offices of some kind, 
and afterwards to purchase Mr. Gye’s 
interest in the Royal Italian Opera, 
where performances were to be given 
by a combined company selected from 
the two establishments. In January, 
1868, a contract was signed by which 
Mr. Gye ceded the Covent Garden 
property to the financial company for 
the sum of 270,0007. In the opera 
prospectus for 1868 full particulars of 
the scheme and of the circumstances 
under which it had been abandoned 
were set forth. In 1869, the Royal 
Italian Opera prospectus was issued 
conjointly by the directors of the 
Royal Italian Opera and of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, The company included 
Patti, Nilsson, Lucca, Murska, Titiens, 


Mongini, Naudin, Tamberlik, Grazi- 
ani and Santley. Sir Michael Costa 
having retired, the directorship was 
now divided between MM. Arditi 
and Bevignani. The casts of this 
season were wonderful. Patti, Nilsson 
and Titiens took the three principal 
female parts in Don Giovanni, and 
Patti, Lucca, and Titiens were an- 
nounced to appear together in the 
Marriage of figaro. Patti, at the 
last moment, declined the part of 
Susanna; and, apart from other 
reasons, the rivalry between the too 
numerous prime donne would have ren- 
dered it impossible for so formidable a 
combination to endure. It was main- 
tained, however, for two seasons. 
During the second combination season, 
1870, the conductors were MM. 
Vianesi and Bevignani, Arditi having 
gone with Mr. Mapleson to Drury 
Lane, where, pending the rebuilding of 
Her Majesty's Theatre, Her Majesty’s 
Opera was established. 

The last event of real importance in 
connection with the Royal Italian 
Opera has been the début of Mademoi- 
selle Albani, who, appearing for the 
first time in 1872, as Amina (the part 
in which Madame Patti also sang the 
first time before the London public), 
has gone on constantly progressing in 
merit and popularity, until she has 
now for some years past been acknow- 
ledged throughout Europe as one of 
the first singers in the world. If Mr. 
Gye had done no more than introduce 
two such singers as Patti and Albani 
to our public he would deserve to 
be remembered with gratitude. But 
he did more. He maintained the 
standard of operatic representation 
at the very high point to which 
it had been raised by the founders 
of the establishment, and during a 
period of management which extended 
over thirty years justified the proud 
language in which the originators 
of the enterprise had declared, in 
the spring of 1847, that it was their 
intention to “render a more perfect 
performance of the lyric drama than 
had hitherto been attained in this 
evantry.” 
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THE HISTORICAL ASPECT OF THE UNITED STATES.! 


On this occasion I have thought that 
instead of enlarging on the common- 
place topics of education or literature, 
which would be equally advantageous 
at any time or in any place, to say 
a few words suggested by a recent 
journey to the United States, which 
will not be unsuitable to the general 
interests of an institution like this. 
It is not my purpose to give to you 
what are called “ Impressions of 
America.” Even if the circumstances 
of my journey did not render such an 
undertaking impossible, I should have 
felt that, before an audience at Bir- 
mingham, the ground had already 
been pre-occupied by a distinguished 
pastor well known to all of you, whose 
activity and zeal must be adinired 
even by those who most widely difier 
from him, and whose controversial 
vigour of style few can imitate or 
emulate. I propose to confine myself to 
that side of American life which per- 
haps was of more interest to me than 
to most travellers: its purely bistori- 
cal aspect—that aspect presented by 
the original Eastern States to which 
my journey was confined. It isa part 
of history of which, for whatever 
reason, Englishmen are strangely 
ignorant—at least I speak for myself 
—until their imagination has been 
touched by the actual sight of that 
vast continent with its inspiring sug- 
gestions and recollections. 

I. There are two remarks which an 
Englishman constantly hears from the 
lips of Americans, uttered with a kind 
of plaintive apology, ‘“‘ We are a young 
people,” and “‘ We have no antiquities.” 
The truth of the first of these remarks 
every one must admit; the truth of the 
second I venture to question. There 

1 An Address given before the Birmingham 
— Institute at Birmingham, Dee, 16, 
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is a saying of Lord Bacon, part of 
which has been made familiar from its 
having become the title of an inter- 
esting work by an eloquent and multi- 
farious writer of our own time, 
“ Antiquitas seculi juventus mundi,” 
“The age of the world is also its 
youth.” But there is the reverse of 
this saying, which is equally true, 
“The youth of a nation is also its 
antiquity.” It was a fundamental 
maxim of the historical philosophy of 
a great teacher once well known in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham, and I 
trust not yet forgotten, Arnold of 
Rugby, that every nation has its 
ancient and modern history, irrespec- 
tively of the chronological place which 
such a nation may hold in the general 
succession of events. This is strik- 
ingly illustrated in the case of 
America. Its youth brings it within 
the category of a period of history 
which may truly be called ancient, 
because it still breathes something of 
the freshness of its first beginnings, 
because it still exhibits society, not in 
the shape of absolute achievement, 
but of gradual formation. No doubt 
the scientific and material appliances 
of the nineteenth century, in some re- 
spects carried to a further extent in 
the New World than in the Old, give 
an appearance of novelty, and, in a 
certain sense, of perfection, which is 
altogether alien to the first origin of a 
people ; but when we penetrate below 
this, we shall find that there are 
abundant traces of this youthful, 
childlike, and therefore primitive 
aspect. The youth of America corre- 
sponds to the antiquity of Europe. 
It is this peculiarity of American 
History in its past, its present, and 
its future, which constitutes its pecu- 
liar interest, often its best apology, 
always its powerful incentive. It is 
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a characteristic which, in a large 
measure, it shares with Russia, but 
which in America is brought to a 
nearer focus from the shortness of the 
career it has hitherto run. 

The history of the United States 
may be said to class itself into four 
principal epochs, which emerge from 
the level to which the larger part of 
its annals are confined. 

1. The first epoch is what we may 
call the Era of the Founders. It is 
rarely that we are able so nearly to 
place ourselves within the reach of the 
first inhabitants and the first chieftains 
of a powerful people. What most re- 
sembles this epoch is perhaps the 
accounts, historical or legendary, of 
the foundation of the Grecian States, 
whether in the mother country or its 
dependencies. But the Greek foun- 
ders are, for the most part, more or 
less involved in a cloud of fable, whilst 
those of the American Commonwealth 
stand out in all the distinctness of 
living and actual personalities. 

It was an extraordinary sensation 
which I experienced, when, two days 
after ‘landing in America, I found 
myself assisting at the celebration of 
the 250th anniversary of the town of 
Salem in Massachussetts. Around me 
were guests and speakers who derived 
their lineage and names {from those 
who had first set foot on what was 
then a desolate wilderness. On one 
side was a distinguished judge, the 
representative of Endicott, the first 
governor, and on the other side, the 
venerable and accomplished descend- 
ant of Winthrop, if not the first 
actual, the first undisputed, gover- 
nor of the colony. The office itself 
was well represented by the hon- 
oured citizen who in direct succession 
filled it at that moment. On the 
right hand and the left were the 
Saltonstalls, the Bowditches, the 
Wilders, and the Higginsons, names 
obscure here, but household words 
there. Their progenitors were not 
shadowy phantoms —like the heroes 
of Ossian’s poems—with the stars shin- 
ing through them, but stout and stal- 


wart yeomen, or merchants, or clergy, 
like ourselves ; each home in the place 
claimed some connection with one or 
the other of these ancestral patri- 
archs; their portraits, their letters, 
the trees they had planted, the fruit 
they had reared, the churches they 
had built, were ‘still amongst us. It 
was as if one were sitting at table far 
back in the opening of English or 
European history, with the grandsons 
or great grandsons of Hengist and 
Horsa, or Clovis and Pepin. It 
gave that sense of near proximity to 
the beginnings of the State which is 
so marvellously reproduced in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel of Jvanhoe ; 
where, with perhaps a too close fore- 
shortening of his picture, he makes us 
feel that Cedric and Athelstan, Front 
De Beuf and the Templars, still 
breathed the spirit of the Saxon 
monarchy and of the Norman Con- 
quest. 

Look for a moment at some of the 
separate groups into which the foun- 
ders of the American States arrange 
themselves. In the brilliant pages of 
the venerable historian of the United 
States, George Bancroft, you see them 
one by one, from Florida to Quebec, 
emerging, as if from the ocean, under 
the guidance of those ancient heroes. 
Take first that which is still in com- 
mon parlance called the Mother State, 
or the Old Dominion of Virginia. 
What can be more stirring or more 
primeval than the account of those 
brilliant adventurers, who in the 
dazzling glory of the Elizabethan 
age were fired with the hope of per- 
petuating the name of the Virgin 
Queen on a new continent? Look at 
the first projector of the scheme, 
statesman, poet, historian, discoverer, 
Sir Walter Raleigh! He lies in a 
nameless grave at Westminster, but 
his true monument is the colony of 
Virginia. Look at the strange figure 
—well known in America, dimly, I fear, 
recognised in England—of him who, 
though bearing the homely name of 
John Smith, was the life and soul 
of that early settlement, and whose 
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career, both before and afterwards, 
was chequered with a series of mar- 
vellous risks, which might well have 
belonged to a Grecian Argonaut or a 
medisval crusader. With a scientific 
and nautical ardour, which has de- 
scended to his lineage in this country— 
including the late renowned hydrogra- 
pher, Admiral Smyth—was combined 
an impetuous passion for adventure 
which had previously led him through 
the wars of Hungary, and plunged 
him into the dungeons of the Turkish 
corsairs ; and which, in America, won 
the affection of the Indian tribes 
against whom he alone was able to 
guard the infant colony. Thrice was his 
life saved by the interest which his 
presence inspired in three princesses 
whom he encountered in these various 
hazards; Calameta the lady of Hun- 
gary; Trabegizonda the lady of the 
Turkish harem ; and Pocahontas, the 
young daughter of the Indian chief 
Powhattan, who threw herself between 
him and her father’s anger. Itis by 
a singular fate that whilst Pocahontas, 
the earliest, or almost the earliest 
Christian convert of the native tribes 
of North America, lies buried within 
the parish church of Gravesend, where 
she closed her life, the remains of 
Jobn Smith, after his long and 
stormy career, should repose in the 
solemn gloom of the Church of St. 
Sepulchre, in the City of London. 
‘* Here,” such was his epitaph, “ he 
lies conquered who conquered all.” 
Turn to another group. Can any 
one stand on the hill above the Bay of 
Plymouth in New England, and see 
without a yearning, as towards the 
cradle of a sacred state, the Mayflower 
winding her difficult way from pro- 
montory to promontory, from island 
to island, till at last the little crew 
descend upon the one solitary rock 
on that level shore—the rock of 
which the remains are still visited by 
hundreds of pilgrims from every part 
of North America? Is it not truly a 
record of the heroic age when we read 
the narrative of the wasting-away, in 
that cold December season, of one half 
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of the little colony, the others hiding 
their dead under nameless graves, lest 
the neighbouring Indians should per- 
ceive the diminishing strength of their 
peaceful invaders, and then the stern 
determination with which they allowed 
the vessel, after five months, to return 
on its homeward voyage without one 
single colonist of the remnant that 
was left abandoning the cause for 
which they came, and retracing their 
steps to comfort and plenty? Whata 
dramatic circle is that which contains 
the stern General Bradford; the 
Yorkshire soldier of fortune, doubtful 
Puritan, and doubtful Catholic, Miles 
Standish ; the first child born on the 
Atlantic, Oceanus Hopkins ; the first 
child born in New England, Peregrine 
White. 

Or again, look at that singular 
eccentric enthusiast, Roger Williams, 
who found the bonds which the new 
colony endeavoured to lay upon him 
not less odious than those which 
caused those colonists themselves to 
leave their native country, wander- 
ing over wooded hill and valley, or 
threading his way in solitary canoe, 
till he reached a point where he could 
at peace unfurl the banner of religious 
toleration, and to which in grateful 
acknowledgment of the grace of God 
which had smiled on him thus far, he 
gave the name still immortalised in 
the State that sprang from his exer- 
tions, ‘* Providence.” 

Or again, look to the banks of the 
Delaware, where William Penn founded 
what he well called the “ Holy experi- 
ment” of a state which should appeal 
not to war but to peace for protection, 
and which should *‘improve,” to use 
his own words, “an innocent course 
of life on a virgin Elysian shore.” 
There rose the city of Brotherly Love, 
whose streets still bear the names 
of the ash, the chestnut, the wal- 
nut, and the'spruce of the forest in 
which it was planted. There reigned 
that dynasty of princes who acknow- 
ledged their allegiance to the English 
Crown by the simple homage of a 
beaver’s skin, and whose principle, 
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derived from the patriarch of the 
Quakers, George Fox, was “ Let your 
light shine amongst the Indians, the 
blacks, and the whites.” 

Or in Georgia, look at the fine old 


Churchman, Oglethorpe, the unwavering _ 


friend of Wesley, the model soldier of 
Samuel Johnson, the synonym in the 
mouth of Pope for ‘strong benevo- 
lence of soul.” 

He and those I have named may 
surely be reckoned amongst those to 
whom Lord Bacon gives the first place 
amongst the benefactors of mankind 
—the founders of states and empires. 
They are examples of the hoary sacred 
antiquity which may still be found in 
America. 

2. I pass to the next epoch; it is that 
in which the French and English 
nations contended for the possession 
of the American continent, as they 
had once in the middle ages contended 
for the possession of the ancient king- 
dom of France. This also, although 
chronologically it appears in the midst 
of the prosaic eighteenth century, is 
fraught with all the romance which 
belongs to the medieval struggles of 
European races. It is that long con- 
test so graphically described in the 
elaborate narrative of Francis Park- 
man, and it is intertwined with some 
of the most impressive scenes of 
American nature. Look at that line 
of waters, Lake George and Lake 
Champlain, which formed at that time 
the central thoroughfare,—the only 
thoroughfare—through what was then 
a trackless wilderness of mountain and 
forest. See the English armies, drawn 
alike from the mother country and the 
still obedient colonists, fighting in one 
common cause, coming downin their vast 
flotilla through those vast overhanging 
woods. See at the point between the 
lakes the fortress, of which the ruins 
still remain, almost the only ruins 
to be seen perhaps throughout the 
length and breadth of the United 
States—the fortress of Ticonderoga, or 
as the French called it, Carillon or 
Chimes, from the melodious murmur of 
the waters which dashed along from one 


inland sea to the other. - Listen to the 
legendary lore which hangs over the 
mysterious death of Duncan Camp- 
bell of Inverawe, whose gravestone 
is still to be seen in the neighbour- 
hood amongst the descendants of 
his famous clan: or gaze on the his- 
toric .splendour which surrounds the 
name of Lord Howe, commemorated 
by the grateful Americans, alike in a 
monument on the spot where he fell 
by the shores of Lake George, and 
within the walls of Westminster 
Abbey. Or again, look more north- 
ward still to the wonderfulenterprise 
in which the most captivating of Eng- 
lish soldiers, the little sickly red-haired 
hero, General Wolfe, by a miracle of 
audacity climbed the heights of Abra- 
ham, and won the imperial fortress 
of Quebec in the singular victory in 
which almost at the same hour expired 
himself and his chivalrous adversary 
the French Montcalm. The English- 
men and the Americans of to-day, as 
they look from the terrace of the 
citadel of Quebec over the mighty 
waters of the St. Lawrence, may alike 
feel their patriotism kindled by the 
recollection of that time; and not the 
less because, as I have said, it is wrapt 
in a halo of romance which belongs 
rather to the thirteenth century than 
to that in which it actually occurred. 
Those scenes of battles between the 
high-born courtiers of France on 
the one hand, the Jacobite High- 
landers of Scotland, and the sturdy 
colonists of Virginia and Massachusetts 
intermingled with the war-whoops 
and the tomahawk, the feathers and 
the colours of those Indian tribes 
who were the terror and the attraction 
alternately of both the contending 
parties, carry us back to times which 
assure us that the American novelist, 
Fenimore Cooper, rightly chose them 
as a theme of his most heart-stirring 
and picturesque tales, and which make 
even an Englishman or a Scotchman 
feel that in traversing them he is, as 
it were, on the Loch Katrine or the 
Loch Lomond of his own kindred 
isles. And when in the hills of the 
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American Berkshire we see the huge 
boulder which with its simple inscrip- 
tion marks “the grave of the Stock- 
bridge Indians, the friends of our 
fathers,” we feel that we stand on the 
boundary of those days when the civi- 
lised man and the savage were not yet 
parted asunder, when there was still a 
sense of mutual gratitude between the 
two races such as carries us back to 
the times when Goth and Roman, Celt 
and Saxon met in their varied vicissi- 
tudes of war and peace. 

3. We pass to the third epoch, that 
of the War of Independence. We 
now approach a region which, com- 
pared with the two that have preceded 
it, may well be called modern, Yet 
here also there is a savour of antiquity 
and of primitive inspiration in the 
circle of renowned characters who for 
the first, perhaps we may say the 
only time, in American history, appear 
equal to the greatness of their country’s 
destinies. When in the public place 
at Richmond we see the statue of 
George Washington surrounded by the 
group of the famous Virginians of his 
time, the eloquence of Patrick Henry, 
the judicious sagacity of Marshall, the 
eccentric energy of Jefferson,—when to 
these we add the stern vigour of John 
Adams, and Samuel, his namesake, 
from Boston, and last, not least, the 
homely and penetrating genius of 
Benjamin Franklin from Philadelphia, 
and the brilliant philosophic friend 
and equal of Talleyrand, the gifted 
and unfortunate Alexander Hamilton, 
we feel that we are in the presence 
of one of those constellations which 
mark only those great creative epochs 
in the history of nations, such 
as may indeed appear in their later 
history, but usually belong to those 
moments when the nation itself is 
struggling into existence. In all the 
events of that struggle there is a 
dramatic movement which belongs 
to those critical times when man- 
kind is going through one of its 
decisive trials. Old Martin Routh 
of Oxford, who had lived through the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
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wars, when asked in his extreme old 
age what event of his time had pro- 
duced in England the deepest impres- 
sion, answered, ‘‘ The separation of the 
American States ;’’ and when in his 
100th year he wandered in his dying 
moments to the recollections of former 
days, his last words murmured some- 
thing of “the war with America.” Many 
are the scenes whichimpress on themind 
the momentous aspect of that time. 
Let me select two. One shall be that 
in which the first British blood was 
shed on the 19th of April, 1765. It 
is in the green meadows close to the 
village of Concord. A gentle river 
divides the swelling hills on either 
side; a rustic bridge crosses the 
stream. On one side is a simple 
pillar which marks the graves where 
the first English soldiers that were 
slain still lie buried; on the other 
side is a monument, erected in later 
times, representing one of the simple 
American peasants with one hand on 
the plough and the other on the musket, 
and underneath are written the memor- 
able words of one of the greatest living 
writers, himself a native of Concord, 
and the grandson of the pastor of the 
village who was present at the time 
of the conflict :— 
*« By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world.” 
The other scene is Mount Vernon, the 
unadorned yet spacious wooden man- 
sion where Washington spent his latest 
years, with his devoted wife, with his 
retinue of slaves, with the gracious 
hospitality of almost regal majesty, 
locking out from the oaks which now 
overhang his grave, over the broad 
waters of the Potomac, on whose banks 
was to rise the noble but still unfinished 
capital which bears his canonised 
name. No Englishman need grudge 
the hours that he gives to the bio- 
graphy which Washington Irving has 
devoted to our great countryman (for 
such he still was), the father of the 
American Commonwealth. 

4, There is yet one fourth group of 
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events which makes us feel that even 
now, in the time in which we live, 
America belongs to those old days of 
European nations when society was 
not yet welded together, when the 
wars of York and Lancaster, or the 
wars of Cromwell and Charles the 
First, were still possible. I refer to 
the only civil war of recent times— 
perhaps the greatest civil war of all 
times—the war between the Northern 
and the Southern States ten years ago. 
But this is too close to our days for us 
to safely touch upon ; the smouldering 
ashes of that fierce volcano are too 
near the surface. I do but glance at 
it and move onwards. 

II. What 1 have said of the history, 
so to speak, of America at once illus- 
trates and is illustrated by some of 
the chief characteristics of the present 
condition of the United States and 
also of our expectations of its future. 

1. Look, for example, at the extra- 
ordinary munificence shown in the mul- 
tiplication of institutions emanating 
in a large degree from the piety and 
liberality of individual founders and 
benefactors, The very phrase which 
I use recalls the medieval beneficence 
out of which sprang some of the chief 
educational institutions of our own 
country. I do not say that this 
munificence has died out of the nine- 
teenth century, at_ home or in the older 
countries. In one branch, that of 
public libraries for general use—which 
is the chief glory of the modern institu- 
tions of the United States, as its almost 
total absence is the chief reproach to 
the metropolis of London—in these 
public libraries I understand that 
at least in Birmingham, a near 
approach has been made to the 
generosity, whether of corporations 
or of individuals, in the United 
States. Still the freedom, almost 
the recklessness, with which these 
benefactions are lavished beyond the 
Atlantic, bears upon its face the 
characteristic of an older age, reappear- 
ing amidst our modern civilisation like 
the granite boulder of some earlier 
formation. For the likenesses in our 


English history to John Harvard, 
to the “‘ Ten worthy Fathers ” of Yale, 
to Johns Hopkins, and Astor, and 
George Peabody, and Peter Cooper, 
we must look to our Wykehams, our 


. Waynfletes, our Wolseys, at Oxford, 


and those whose names are immor- 
talized in Gray’s splendid Ode on the 
benefactors of Cambridge. 

2. Again, the distinct character, the 
independent government, the separate 
legislation of the various States which 
compose the Republic of North 
America, represent a condition of 
political society to which modern 
Europe offers no parallel, except per- 
haps in the small Federation of Swit- 
zerland, and for which on so large a 
scale we must for an example go back 
to the not yet developed states of 
Europe, just emerging from the oli 
Roman Empire into the new Christian 
Empire of Charlemagne, each indeed 
marked by the separate nationalities 
which were already beginning to show 
themselves, but even in the sixth or 
the ninth century speaking, as in the 
vast continent of North America at the 
present day, at least amongst the edu- 
cated classes, one language, and subject 
at least in name to one central govern- 
ment. You will not suppose that in 
thus referring to the independence 
and diversity of the different States 
of America I am presuming to enter 
on that most delicate question of 
American politics, the exact point 
where the rights of the separate 
States terminate and the rights of the 
Central Government begin. I treat 
of it only in its general features as 
an unquestionable phenomenon, which 
indicates that the American Common- 
wealth is yet in the beginning of 
political society, and that the end 
may be something far different from 
that which we now behold. 

3. Again, in the relations of the 
labouring classes to the educated or 
upper classes of America, without en- 
trenching on the thorny questions of 
capital and labour, of socialism and of 
political economy, which are now be- 
ginning to agitate the New World as 
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they agitate the Old, there is a peculi- 
arity which exists in no European 
country at the present time, and which 
is a problem kindred to the first ar- 
rangements of the states of the ancient 
classical world. It is the peculiarity 
by which mechanical and- manual la- 
bour is performed, for the most part, 
not by natives but by foreigners. 
What the Pelasgians were in Attica, 
what the Helots were in Sparta, what 
the Israelites were in Egypt, what 
the Canaanites were in Palestine, what 
the Greeks generally called by the 
varying names Pareci or Perieci, 
that is to say, the aboriginal or 
foreign element which the ruling class 
appropriated to itself for these in- 
ferior purposes—that, in some measure 
the Irish, the Negroes, and the Chinese 
are to the Anglo-Saxon race of the 
United States. It has often been 
observed how widely this diversity 
of the Grecian commonwealths from 
those of modern Europe influences any 
judgment which we may draw from 
them and their condition to ours ; it 
is not less true that a like precaution 
is rendered necessary by the appear- 
ance of this similar phenomenon in 
the United States of America. 

I might multiply indefinitely the 
instances of this divergence in the 
relative stages of social and political 
and ecclesiastical existence in America 
and Europe. Whether we condemn 
or approve the institutions of the 
United States or of our own country, 
the main practical condition under 
which we must start on any compari- 
son is, that to a very large extent 
the two spheres of the Old World 
and the New World are as almost in- 
commensurable as the period of The- 
seus or Lycurgus with the age of 
Alexander, or the period of Egbert or 
Charles Martel with the period of 
Henry VIII. or Charles V. 

But besides the light which this view 
of American history throws on the 
past and the present, there is also the 
further question of the light which 
it throws upon the future, It does 
not follow that because a nation has 
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flourished for many centuries it is near 
its end. Far from us be any such 
desponding fatalism. Yet still it can- 
not be denied that the longer the re- 
trospect is, there is produced a sense 
of satiety or of completeness which, 
to a certain degree, contracts the vision 
of the future. It is the reverse of this 
feeling that is produced by what I have 
called the near and, as it were, closely 
present antiquity of the American 
States. We insensibly look forward 
to the possibility of a vaster develop- 
ment than we do in the older nations. 
And this expectation is no new thing. 
Amidst all the evil forebodings, and 
all the failures of American existence, 
it has always been present. Whether 
from the remarkable circumstance 
of its first beginnings, certain it 
is, that even from very early times 
a sense of a vast and mysterious des- 
tiny unfolding in a distant future, 
had taken possession of the minds 
both of Americans and of English- 
men. Shakespeare (or it may be 
Ben Jonson) had but just seen the 
first dawn of the earliest settlement 
in Virginia, and yet he was able to 
place in the mouth of Cranmer the 
prediction that, in the foundation of 
the town and river which bore the 
name of King James, 


“His honour and the greatness of his name 
Shall make new nations.” 


“Let it not be grievous to you,” was 
the consolation offered from England 
tothe Pilgrim Fathers, “that you have 
been instruments to break the ice for 
others. The honour shall be yours to 
the world’s end, for the memory of 
the adventurers to this plantation 
shall never die.” Bishop Berkeley— 
who by a strange fate was diverted 
from his projects for Bermuda to settle 
on the pleasant shores of Rhode 
Island, and there within the humble 
mansion which is still existing, and in 
the jaws of an overhanging rock which 
may still be visited, composed one of 
the finest of his philosophical treatises 
—was inspired, as he looked on the 
scenes around him, with a sudden 
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enthusiasm, and uttered those famous 
words which have only within the last 
year been inscribed on the portals of 
the university on the shores of the 
Pacific— 

‘*Westward the course of empire holds its way.”” 


Burke, in his magnificent speech on 
the American colonies, whilst describ- 
ing them as ‘‘a fierce people who are 
still as it were but in the gristle and 
not yet hardened into the bone of 
manhood,” could not look at their 
growth without marvel, and when he 
spoke of them was constrained to say, 
* Let us auspicate all onr proceedings 
of America witb the old Church cry, 
Sursum Corda.” Wemay freely grant 
that these predictions, impressive as 
they are, do not of necessity carry with 
them their own fulfilment. There have 
been predictions even of a more sacred 
character with regard to the fortunes 
of a far more sacred people, which have 
hitherto failed of their full accom- 
plishment, because the nation of which 
they were spoken knew not the time 
of her visitation, and heard the Divine 
Call with closed ears and hardened 
hearts. But the peculiarities of Ameri- 
can history on which I have dwelt give 
at least fresh substance to these lofty 
dreams. When we see how young, 
how new, how primitive is the form of 
American history and American society, 
it reveals to us the possibility, nay, 
the probability, that there is still a 
long course to be run, that the 
foundation of these States is, as Penn 
said of Pennsylvania, a noble experi- 
ment which it depends upon themselves 
under God to accomplish or to ruin. 
The very defects and shortcomings of 
the present are, if not a pledge,. an 
incentive, to what may yet be in 
store. Of these defects I do not 
speak. They are sutfliciently set forth 
in the teeming columns of the Ameri- 
can journals. Many of them belong 
to what I have ventured to call 
the medizval, the infantine state of 
American life; some of them have 
already faded away from their own 
Eastern States before the touch of 


superior civilisation—some before the 
criticism of foreigners—some of them 
are flagrant still. But whether re- 
cently extinct or yet unsubdued, they 
are elements of a social condition, not 
towards which the civilised world is 
advancing, but from which it has 
escaped or, with whatever speed, is 
escaping, century by century. 

In thus comparing the growing 
history of the present with the pos- 
sible history of the future, may I be 
allowed to use a figure which I em- 
ployed in one of my farewell speeches 
to my kind American hosts? In that 
memorable hour—memorable in the 
life of every one as the moment when 
he first sees the Pyramids of Egypt or 
the Alps of Switzerland—when I first 
stood before the cataracts of Niagara, 
it seemed to me that the scene which 
I witnessed was not an unapt likeness 
of the fortunes of America. It was 
midnight ; the moon was full; and I 
saw from the vast bridge which spans 
the river the ceaseless contortion, 
confusion, whirl, and chaos, bursting 
forth in clouds of foam from that im- 
mense central chasm which divides the 
American from the British dominion ; 
and as I looked on that ever-changing 
movement, and listened to that ever- 
lasting roar, it seemed an emblem of the 
devouring, fermenting, perplexed, be- 
wildering activity, the ceaseless, rest- 
less, beating whirlpool of existence in 
the United States. But into the moon- 
light sky there rose a cloud of spray 
twice as high as the Falls themselves, 
silent, majestic, immovable. That sil- 
ver column, glittering in the moonlight, 
seemed an image of the future of 
Awerican history—of the upward, 
heaven aspiring destiny which should 
emerge from the distractions of the 
present. 

Let me explain in a few words 
wherein that pillar of light has ‘an 
historical substance, which may lead 
us to hope that it will not vanish 
away with the morning light, but may 


continue to guide the coming times of ‘ 


the United States. And for this 
purpose I select three points from the 
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history of the past which conduce to 
a confidence, which, if not without 
“trembling,” still “ rejoices ” always— 
points on which I venture to insist, 
because they bear practically on an 
educational institution like this. 

1. First; there is the marked pecu- 
liarity of the American people, apparent 
almost from the first, the singular buoy- 
ancy and elasticity both of the national 
and individual character. It may be the 
product of their brilliant, exhilarating, 
invigorating climate; it may be the 
accompaniment of the vast horizon 
opened out by their boundless terri- 
tory; it may be partly the youth of 
the nation, on which I have so much 
enlarged in this address; but its 
existence is unquestionable. If at 
times there is something almost of 
levity in the readiness with which 
misfortunes are thrown off and life 
begun over again; if at times the 
more sober part of the nation is de- 
pressed by the sense of the difficulties 
which they have to encounter, yet on 
the whole this spring of vitality, if 
turned to good account, must be of 


incalculable value in this working 
world, where imagination still plays 
so large a part, and where so much is 
given to assurance of victory, even 


more than to victory itself. If, per- 
chance, the United States have too 
much of it, we, it may be, have too 
little : and this confidence of Ameri- 
cans in their own political, ecclesias- 
tical, and social system, is a warning 
to us to rise above those doleful lamer - 
tations with which in these days we 
often hear the citizens, and churchmen, 
and Christians of England despair of 
our country, our Church, and our 
religion. 

2. Secondly, there are the elements 
of that character which they possess 
in common with the English race, with 
which their past history shows them 
to be in so many respects identical. 
In spite of some dark and sinister 
features in both countries, there is on 
the whole the same keen appreciation 
of the delights of pure domestic life. 
In spite of the lawlessness which is 
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perhaps the inevitable outburst of the 
effervescence of communities not yet 
fully organised, there is on the whole 
in the mass of the people something 
of the same self-control, and common 
sense, and love of freedom, and obedi- 
ence to law, on which we pride our- 
selves, and which we are glad to recog- 
nise in our descendants. And these 
points of contact between the mother 
Country and the daughter States not 
only are themselves encouraging, but 
they derive additional force from the 
guarantee which they give that the 
union between the two, though severed 
by the revolution of the last century, 
is in the essential elements of character 
and social sympathy yet unbroken. 
We no doubt may have much to 
learn from America; but if this close- 
ness of sympathy and homogeneousness 
of race is still maintained, they will 
always have something to learn from 
us, and will, we trust, be not unwilling 
to receive it. It is a solemn responsi- 
bility which this recollection of Ameri- 
can history impresses upon us, that 
as we were their fathers, so in large 
measure we are responsible for them— 
our children ; responsible because they 
sprang from us, but yet more respon- 
sible because our good or evil actions 
still produce a direct impression on 
their susceptible minds. Commercial 
dishonesty, blind political partisanship, 
cemagogic stratagems, frivolous luxury 
in English society, are strong incen- 
tives to any like vices which appear 
in the kindred stock ; and, on the other 
hand, every attempt on our parts to 
maintain refinement of manners, truth- 
ful dealing, a policy that does not tend 
to popular fashion or faction, sim- 
plicity and self-control in social life, 
act and have acted with immense 
force in promoting the like virtues 
beyond the Atlantic. ‘“ It is the spirit 
of the British Constitution,” says 
Burke, “which, infused through the 
mighty mass of the English settle- 
ments, pervades, feeds, unites, invigo- 
rates, every part even down to the 
minutest.” Our kinsmen beyond the 
sea may be flattered for the moment 
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by being told that they are a nation 
stronger and greater than we. But 
they have too much sense and know- 
ledge of our joint history not to be 
proud of their English parentage and 
their ancient home. 

3. Thirdly, with them as with us, in 
spite of the overwhelming forces of 
uneducated or half-educated ignorance 
and fanaticism, there is the chance 
that the voice of the reasonable few 
may more and more make itself heard. 
It isin literature (and for this reason 
I call the attention of this Institute 
to the fact) that this voice is chiefly 
to be heard and felt. The literature 
of America is still young; but that 
small but select band who are its 
leaders have exercised, and doubtless 
still will exercise, a controlling effect 
by their increasing identification with 
the better elements of the nation. 

It was Washington Irving who first 
knit together those bonds of family 
and domestic sympathy between Eng- 
land and America of which I have 
just spoken. After the violent dis- 
ruption which tore us asunder, he had 
the grace and the courage to diffuse his 
own kindly and genial feeling from 
his sunny cottage on the banks of the 
Hudson, through the lurid atmosphere 
which had been produced by the suc- 
cessive wars of 1775 and 1812. West- 
minster Abbey, Stratford-on-Avon, 
and Abbotsford were transfigured in 
the eyes of Americans by his charming 
Sketch Book, and from that time has 
set-in the pilgrimage of Americans 
to our English shrines which has 
never ceased, and which cannot but 
render any future dislocation of the 
two countries more difficult. 

Bryant, Longfellow, and Whittier 
have done perhaps even a greater ser- 
vice by touching with the sweetness 
and the light of their poetry scenes 
before but little known in the natural 
objects and the historic splendour of 
their own country. 

Bryant, to use the words of a 
distinguished American ecclesiastic, 
first entered the heart of America 
through the Gate Beautiful. When 


we see the Green River, and the rocky 
slopes of the hills of Berkshire, we 
feel that he did for them something 
of what Wordsworth effected for the 
lakes and mountains of Westmoreland. 
Longfellow and Whittier achieved 
their fame, not only by those poems 
which appeal to the general instincts 
of mankind, and are entwined with 
the sacred recollections of Europe, but 
they also attached themselves directly 
to the legends of the early inhabitants 
of the Northern Continent, and to 
the stirring scenes of the great con- 
flicts both of America with England, 
and of the Northern and Southern 
States. 

The romances of Hawthorne, which 
connect themselves with Italian life, 
may to us for the moment have the 
most interest, but those which shall 
possess the most enduring value are 
the strange scenes of New England in 
the streets of Boston and of Salem. 
Such pathetic and elevated senti- 
ments, so intermingled with national 
character, must have a share in raising 
the nation above the “rustic murmur” 
of parochial or municipal life into 
“the great wave that echoes round the 
world.” 

And yet further, it is not only in 
this more subtle and indirect manner 
that the writings and the voices of the 
few may guide the opinions and pas- 
sions of the many. It is by those 
direct lessons of wisdom and modera- 
tion which now and then the few have 
the courage to utter, and the many 
have the good sense to welcome. 

In these latter days it has been some- 
times urged that the uneducated classes 
are always right, and the educated 
classes always wrong. But in every 
neighbourhood, and not least in this 
great centre of populous life, we meet 
from time to ,time with instances 
which reveal to us as with a light- 
ning flash the need of higher inspira- 
tions. Tho most widely spread and 
deeply rooted of popular illusions in 
our time (that of ‘the Claimant’’) 
received, if I mistake not, its first 
mortal wound when an eloquent voico 
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from Birmingham, beloved also in 
America, had the boldness to de- 
nounce it as a groundless and miser- 
able imposture. And in the close of 
the eighteenth century it is never to 
be forgotten that the Last of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, as we may call him, 
who was forced to migrate for con- 
science sake from England to America, 
took refuge in the solitudes of Penn- 
sylvania, driven hence, not by King or 
Bishop, but by the illiterate mob of 
Birmingham—the illustrious martyr 
of freedom and science, Joseph Priest- 
ley. We now all acknowledge that 
the mob was wrong, and that the few 
who would have tolerated Priestley 
were right. This ultimate deference 
to mature knowledge and generous 
sentiment is as needful to cultivate in 
the Institutes of our great English 
towns, as in the United States of 
America. 

It was only this year that the vene- 
rable sage who stands at the head of 
American literature ventured in a lec- 
ture on the Fortunes of the Republic 
to point out one by one the salient 
faults of his countrymen, to express 
his certainty that their civilisation 
is yet incomplete, that it has not yet 
ended or given signs of ending in a 
hero. It is this modesty, this sense 
of incompleteness that entitles him 
to close with the expression of calm 
trust in their future. “Our helm,” 
he says, “is given up to a better 
hand than our own. Our little wherry 
is taken in tow by the ship of the Great 
Admiral, which knows its way, and 
has the force to draw men, and states, 
and planets to their goal. Such and so 
potent is this high method by which 
the Divine Providence veils the chief- 
est benefits under the mask of calami- 
ties, that we shall not by any perverse 
ingenuity prevent the blessing.” 

In like manner it was one of the 
most striking features in that banquet 
at Salem of which I spoke at the be- 
ginning of this address, to hear the im- 
passioned recitation of a vigorous ode 
by a gifted sculptor and poet, a native 
of that American village, but well- 


known in this country and in Europe, 
who spoke to his countrymen words of 
terrible remonstrance, which were re- 
ceived, not with reprobation or aver- 
sion, but with significant and universal 
applause. He evidently had in his 
mind that abstraction of the higher 
order of characters from public affairs, 
which, though happily not yet seen 
amongst ourselves, is said to prevail 
at least in the Northern States of 
America. He blamed 


“* The careless trust, that happy luck 
Will save us, come what may. 
The apathy with which we see 
Our country’s dearest interest struck, 
Dreaming that things will right them- 
"selves, 
That brings dismay.” 


He rebuked those who 


‘* Apart in selfish silence stand, 
Hating the danger and the wrong, 

And yet too busy to uplift their hand 
And do the duties that belong 

To those who would be free.” 


He called on the 


‘** Noble men and true, 
High, low, young, old, wherever you may 


Awake! arise ! cast off this lethargy ! 
Your ancient faith renew, 

And set your hands to do the task 
That freemen have to do.” 


Words like these, so uttered and 
se received, cannot but beget a confi- 
dence that the country for which they 
were written, and in which they 
were spoken, has within it the instru- 
ments of regeneration, and the germs 
of future greatness. And as they give 
a forcible, perhaps too forcible, repre- 
sentation of the dangers and the hopes 
which lie wrapt up in the history of 
America, so also—conscious of that 
affinity of which I have before spoken, 
which unites the two countries to- 
gether—I have ventured to quote them 
here in the conviction that, by analogy, 
they are applicable also to Eng- 
land. Not only they in their youth 
and freshness, but we in our green 
old age, need to be reminded that we 
also, in spite of our long ancestral 
traditions, and “the ancient inbred 
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integrity” of the English nation, have 
kindred dangers threatening us on 
the right hand and on the left. Our 
safety, like theirs, lies in listening to 
the voice of those few noble souls 
and high intelligences who rise above 


the passions of party and the sordid~ 


interests of the moment, who have the 
wisdom not merely to denounce but 
to discriminate, and the desire not 
merely to preserve or to destroy, but 
to improve and bring to perfection the 
inheritance committed to our trust. 


One word in conclusion. When 
speaking of the common sentiment 
which animates a nation in the pre- 
sence of deeper and higher characters, 
I am sure that I should not be doing 
justice to your feelings, nor, I may 
add, to the feelings of the great Re- 
public which we have been considering, 
if I did not allude to the mingled grief 
and respect which will ever pervade all 
true English hearts, whether British 
or American, when they hear of the 
stroke of sorrow with which the Royal 
Family of this country has been visited 
on a day already signalised as the most 
mournful in the annals of their house. 
She who has gone from us became first 
known to the public through her noble 
conduct by her father’s death-bed, and 
she has now fallen a sacrifice, as every 
wife and mother assuredly will feel, to 
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the devoted care with which she nursed 
her husband and her children. But 
she also belonged to that higher order 
of intelligence and goodness of which 
we have been speaking. She cared for 
all that could elevate her fellow-crea- 
tures; and if her exalted rank gave her 
larger means of making her beneficent 
influence felt, it will not be grudged 
her in any home orany institution. Her 
life will not have been spent in vain if it 
has shown what an Englishwoman can 
do in the noble discharge of the duties 
of her station. Her death will not 
have been in vain if it has caused many 
hearts to beat in closer sympathy with 
the solitude of a desolate home, and 
with the sorrows of the family which 
the Anglo-Saxon race throughout the 
world claims as its own peculiar pro- 
perty. In that banquet at Salem, 
to which I have already referred, 
there was one moment, and one only, 
when the whole assembly rose to 
their feet in respectful reverence. 
It was when, after proposirg ‘Our 
old Homes,” there was sung the 
English National Hymn, “God save 
the Queen.” That same sentiment 
will inspire thousands of American 
hearts to respond in a deeper and more 
solemn sense to the prayer in which 
we all join—‘ God save and bless the 
Queen.” 
A. P. STANLEY. 








